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In this second volume of our history is present- 
ed to the reader the histoiy of the second sub-period 
of mcdiccval Hindu histoiy of India. As stated 'in 
the beginning of the preface to our first volume, the 
mediaeval Hindu period of Indian Histoiy extends, 
according to our view," from 600 a.d. to 1200 a.d. 
roughly, i. e. from the accession of Harsha, the last 
Buddhist Emperor of India to the death of Prithvl- 
raja, the last Hindu Emperor of India. This period 
of about 600 years curiously enough falls into three 
sub-periods of about 200 years each, in which appeal" 
on the stage of Indian histoiy different sets of Hindu 
kingdoms. In the first volume we presented to the 
reader the liistory of the first set of Hindu king- 
doms led by the Varmas of Kanauj and the Chaluk- 
yas of Badaml. Indeed, throughout the Hindu 
period, Kanauj in the north appears to have been 
the acknowledged capital of India and there was 
always a competing kingdom in Maharashtra strug- 
gling to divide imperial honour with it in the south. 
These first imperial Hindu kingdoms at Kanauj and 
at Badaml disappear about 800 a. d. with other 
kingdoms, and the second set of Hindu kingdoms 
come in, led by the Pratiharas in the north and the 
Rashtrakutas in the south. These again disappear 
about the end of the second sub-period, i. e. about 
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iooo a. d. and the history of this second set of Hindu 
kingdoms is presented to the reader in this volume. 
A third set of Hindu kingdoms appear hereafter led 
by the Gaharwars of Kanauj and the later Chalukyas 
of Kalyan in the north and the south respectively ; 
and their history will be given in our third volume. 

The most remarkable thing about the second set - 
of Hindu kingdoms is that they are ruled by kings 
who call themselves Rajputs. In fact, the Rajput 
clans which exist today in India trace their descent 
to kings who established their rule about this time. 
And hence this period is conspicuously characterised 
by the rise of Rajput families. We have consequent- 
ly given a second name to this volume, namely,* 
the Pristine History of t he Rajputs ; and this 
volume chiefly contains the initial account of several 
Rajput families. Even Tod, the historian of the 
Rajputs could not give this history in sufficient 
and well authenticated detail owing to the absence 
of the epigraphic material which has since been so 
amply collected. This history, therefore, will be 
particularly interesting to Rajputs and to all those 
who admire the noble qualities of that heroic race. 

Who were these Rajputs is a question which has 
puzzled almost all European scholars and many 
Indian antiquarians. For mosj of the historians and 
researchers who have laboured to collect and inter- 
pret the epigraphic evidence relating to this period 
have been misled in this respect by the theory first 
put forward by Tod that the Rajputs are the 
descendants of the Getce and other foreign races, 
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which invaded India from the first to the sixth 
century a. d. Kielhom, Fleet, Smith, Buhler and 
Johnson and Bhandarkar D. R. and other Indian 
scholars who have laboured in this field and whose 
labours must be thankfully acknowledged here as" 
on their elucidation of the epigraphic records of this 
period, this history is chiefly based, have been 
misled by this theory of the foreign descent of 
the Rajputs, arid have represented them as descend- 
ed from foreign peoples like Sakas and Hunas, or 
in some cases aboriginal peoples like Gonds and 
Bhars of Central India. 

But thejrfddle of the appearance_of the Rajputs' 
on the stage of Indian history about the middle 
of the eighth century a. d. has to be solved 
differently. The history of India is nothing if not 
religious. The march of events and the change of 
social or political conditions in India are "domina- 
ted by religious upheavals, and thus the appearance 
of Rajputs at this stage of Indian history is to be ex- 
plained by the nature of the religious events which 
took place in India at this time. Not onty was the 
supplanting of Buddhism by the philosophy of 
Kumarila instrumental in reforming and re-enforc- 
ing Hinduism about 700 a. d. but the conquest of Sind 
by the Arabs, moving over the then known world 
under the influence of a new virile religion sent a 
shock through India and roused the forces of opposi- 
tion to foreign faith and domination among the 
orthodox population. The Rajputs came forward 
under this impulse from among the ranks of the 
orthodox Khshatriyas of what is modem Rajyutana 
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and Central India, where Hinduism was particularly 
strong (See Map attached to the first volume). 
And their successful efforts led to the establishment 
of new kingdoms under new kingly families. Thus 
about 750 a. d. the Guhilots of Mewad under Bappa 
Rawal, theChahamanas-of Sambhar under Samanta 
and the Pratiharas of Mandor under Nagabhata, 
as the reader will see in this volume, obtained 
renown by their opposition to the Mlenchhas surg- - 
ing eastwards from Sind towards Rajputana for 
conquest as well as conversion. We find from in- 
scriptions that these leaders of opposition"' were all 
orthodox Hindus worshipping &iva, and we are led 
to conclude that the Rajputs were descendants of 
orthodox Vedic Aryans who fought for their 
independence and their ancient religion against 
/the ferocious onslaughts of Mahamedan Arabs. 

In Book III, in the beginning of this volume on 
the origin of Rajputs, we have, therefore, first 
answered the arguments which are usually advanced 
to support the theory of a foreign origin. And 
then we have given in chapters V and VI those 
arguments which strike one as going to prove 
affirmatively that the Rajputs are the descendants 
of Vedic Aryans. The reader's attention is parti- 
cularly drawn to the chapter on the exploded 
myth of the Agnikulas or Fire-born septs, which 
had been the principal support of the theory of 
foreign extraction of the Rajputs, and which has 
now been proved to be baseless from the ancient 
records of the very families which believe them- 
selves to be fire-bom. 
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In the next Book IV we have given the history 
of the several Rajput kingdoms which were founded 
about this time and notably of the Guhilots of 
Mewad and the Imperial Pratiharas of . Kanauj. 
In particular, it was necessary to examine the theory 
put forward by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar about the 
Guhilots of Mewad that they were Nagar Brahmins 
and hence Mers or foreigners ! ! ! This theory suggest- 
ed by the general idea about the foreign origin of 
the Rajputs, no doubt, finds apparent support (at 
least with regard to Bappa Rawal, the founder) in 
the ancient records of the family. But this view 
cannot be sustained, as we have shown at length, 
on a careful examination of these records. And Rai 
Bahadur Gaurishankar Ojha has also no doubt that 
the Guhilots are SoJar race Kshatriyas, as shown 
in a special note on the subject in the Appendix. 
It may further be mentioned that the date of Bappa 
Rawal as traditionally believed in in the Mewad 
family, namely Samvat 191, was difficult of expla- 
nation, even from the days of Tod, and the solution 
which we have offered of this difficulty will, it is 
hoped, generally recommend itself to our readers. 
Finally, the statements of Arab writers about the 
various kingdoms of this period have been collected 
together and explained in a special chapter. Their 
evidence is very valuable for this period, as the 
evidence of Hiuen Tsang was with regard to the 
previous period. 

As in the first volume, we have in the last book 
(V) taken a general survey of the condition of India 
during this period, and dealt with several important 
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topics such as language, caste, religion, political 
ideas and administration civil and military. It is 
necessary to draw the special attention of the reader 
to the . chapter on Kumarila and Sankara, two 
master-minds which gave to Aryanism its present 
form after overthrowing Buddhism in India. 
Hinduism, as it exists today, was then formed and 
this religious upheaval led not only to the remodel- 
, ling of religion, but also of the social and even 
political condition of the country. In fact, as stated 
before, the rise of the Rajputs was due to this 
religious upheaval and the idea firmly gained 
ground that only Kshatriyas or Rajputs could rule. 
These Rajput rulers were naturally of a highly 
religious turn of mind (witness Bappa Rawal and 
others) and were men of high moral character. 
They were, what is strange to our sight, even 
abstainers from wine. Arab travellers have record- 
ed that kings in India abstained from drink; and 
any one indulging in it was considered unfit to rule. 
This religious revival was instrumental in raising the 
moral fibre not only of kings, but of the people also 
md there being only one religion in the land, 
namely Hinduism, this period was according to our 
view, the happiest period in Indian history. In the 
last chapter, we have tried to show at length how 
this period was the happiest in many ways. In 
fact, in our Marathi edition of this history, we 
have styled it the history of the rise, the pros- 
perity and the fall of Hindu kingdoms ; and truly 
enough, this period is the period of the highest pros- 
perity of Hindu kingdoms, from which, in the next 
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period they declined and eventually fell. Why 
they did so, is a very interesting and difficult'ques- 
tion, which we shall have to deal with in our third 
volume. 

We look upon the Rajputs as undoubted descend- 
ants of Vedic Aryans of the solar and lunar race, and 
there was no third race or Varhsa, according to our 
view (namely the Agnivamsa) . In the Appendix, 
we have, therefore, re-published our paper read 
before the Bombay Branch of the R.A.S. on the 
Solar and Lunar Kshatriya races in the Vedas, 
which will show how this idea of two races goes 
back even to the Vedas. Next, some important 
inscriptions are given in the original Sanskrit for 
the benefit of Sanskrit-knowing readers. A question 
raised by Mr. Rajawade, the well-known historical 
researcher of Maharashtra, about the ruling families 
of the Deccan in this period, is next examined, as 
he has doubted their being treated as Marathas. 
Rai Bahadur Gourishankar Ojha's views on Bappa 
Rawal have been discussed in a special note, and 
some facts discovered in recent research and not 
embodied in this history have been noticed in a 
special appendix. A map of India, giving the poli- 
tical divisions in this period and showing in differ- 
ent colour's the prevailing religions has been append- 
ed, and will be found as useful and interesting as 
the map appended to the first volume. 

This volume is printed in Monotype and effort 
has been made, as far as possible, to secure correct 
printing for which thanks are due to Mr. C. R. Naidu, 
the Monotype-operator of the Jagaddhitecchu press, 
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Indian printing, however, has yet to make good 
progress and an errata is yet a necessary evil 
which has to be tolerated by the reader. An 
index, prepared by Mr. N. N. Kulkarni B. A., of 
the Bhandarkar Institute for which my thanks are 
due to him as also to Mr. M. R. Moghe b.a., ll.b-, for 
the preparation of the index of the 1st Volume, has 
been added which will facilitate easy reference. 
The attention of the reader is particularly drawn 
to the statement, given at the end, of contem- 
poraneous kings prepared for the period 750 to 
1000 a d. which will show at a glance what kings 
ruled in tie several kingdoms of India at any 
particular, time, and thus will assist the reader in 
understanding the history of India as a whole 
during this period (800-1000 a.d.). Lastly I have to 
thank Dr. N. G. Sardesai L.M. & s., Manager, Oriental 
Book Supplying Agency Poona for carrying the book 
through the press. 



Poona, 
Febrttary 15, 1924. 



C. V. VAIDYA. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE RAJPUTS 
CHAPTER I. 

THE RAJPUTS. 

With the beginning of the ninth century A. D., the face of 
Indian history completely changes. Aryan India and Ar} r o- 
Buddhistic India have ended and Hindu India, as it practically is 
at present, is presented to us. Buddhism has entirely disappeared 
from the land, except in a few isolated places like Magadha. While, 
in the map appended to the first volume of this historj', the 
reader finds about three-fourths of India painted rose, being Aryo- 
Buddhistic, in the map appended to this volume' nearly the 
whole of India is painted soiled red, being Hindu. But if Bud- 
dhism has disappeared from the land, VedicAryanism too exists 
no more. The sentiment of aversion to animal sacrifice had 
been too deeply implanted in the Indian heart to allow the 
Purva Mimlnsa doctrine which supplanted Buddhism to remain 
long supreme. In fact Buddhism and Purva Mlmansa, so to 
say, killed each other. While respect for the Vedas revived and 
gained strength, respect for Vedic sacrifices was gone. The doc- 
trine of the efficacy of the Vedic sacrifices inculcated by the 
Purva Mimansa no doubt gained credence for a time after the 
death of Harsha about 650 A. D.; but by 750 A. D.,^the aversion 
to animal .sacrifice had again asserted itself so strongly that 
Vedic animal sacrifices died again and died finally. Modern 
India with its Hinduism does not countenance ties* sacrifices 
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and the Parva Mimansa doctrine is dead so far, along with 
x/ Buddhism which it lolled. The founders of the first set of Hindu 
kingdoms generally signalised their assumption of royal great- 
ness by the performance of the AsVamedha; the second set of 
Hindu kingly families which now began to establish themselves 
were indifferent to these sacrifices. The new kings were devout 
worshippers of the Puranic gods now enthroned supreme -^vizi/ 
the five deities of modem Hinduism, Siva, Vishnu, Surya, Devi, 
and Ganesha and chiefly of the first. The Siva cult too of 
modern India is different from the same cult as it flourished in 
the previous period of Indian history. Its nature assumed a 
less revolting form and the offensive practices and the absurd 
doctrines which belonged to the Tantric worship of Siva of the 
days of Pushyabhuti, the founder of the Thanesar dynasty, were 
no more in vogue or obtained popular favour. Tims, religious- 
ly considered, modern Hindu India practically commences from 
about the beginning of the ninth century of the Chris- 
■' tian era. t 

One most prominent feature of this Hinduism, a feature 
which subsists to-day in all its strength, is the strengthened 
belief in the sacredness of the cow and the bull. The cow has „ 
been sacred indeed from Vedic times ; but Vedic ritual included 
the sacrifice of cows and bulls. The now strongly entrenched 
sentiment of Ahimsa, made the slaughter of cows and bulls even 
for Vedic sacrifices one of the five most heinous sins and even 
the maiming of cows came to be looked upon as sinful. Both Siva ' 
and Vishnu worships which were now enthroned supreme contri-i 
buted to this strong belief in the sacredness of the bovine animal.] 
The bull was sacred to Siva and the cow to Vishnu in his highest 
incarnation as Sri Krishna. That great root cause of the terri- 
ble conflicts between Hindus, and Mahomedans acquired its 
supreme influence at this time, an influence which subsists 
to-day in all its strength. In all Hindu States the killing or 
maiming of cows and bulls is even to-day a heinous crime under 
the" Penal Code. 

. ' Socially also, modern Hindu India can be traced back to the 
beginning of the ninth century A. D. Caste was till then not so 
exclusive as it is at this day, nor had castes sub-divided them- 
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selves into minor ramifications. The final overthrow of Buddhism 
and the inclusion of people who had previously professed that 
faith in the Hindu society probably led to the formation of 
sub-castes in the next sub-period within the main castes and 
though the modern sub-castes can not be traced back to the 
ninth century or rather the second sub-period of Mediaeval 
Hindu India, the origin of it and its probable cause may be 
traced to that sub-period, viz., the difference of local tendencies 
due to the conversion of Buddhists into Hindus worshipping 
Puranic deities. The food of the people again generally became 
vegetarian and the accentuation of this fact contributed its 

•share to the formation of mor e sub-castes within castes in the 
ne?vt period. . ~" ' 

u What is more remarkable still is that the language of the 
.people too changed markedly from this time. The modern 
"vernaculars of India arose about this time for reasons which we 
shall try to elucidate in a separate chapter. It is sufficient 
here to state that the history of the modern vernaculars of 
India can be traced back continuously to this period and not 

, beyond it; and hence it may be said, speaking historically, thai 
the modern languages of India began to be formed about thist 
time. While in previous centuries the ancient Prakrits Saura- 
senl, Magadhi, Maharashtrl and PaiSachi or their Apabhran- 
£as appear to have still been spoken, from the ninth century 
onward we find Hindi, Bengali, Marathi, Gujarati and Panjabi 
appearing as new developed spoken languages of north, east, 
south and west India. ?.« 

But the greatest phenomenon of this period was the rising 
into political prominence of new kingly families — families 
which subsist as kingly families down to this day. It may 
in fact be said that modern political Hindu India as it is 
to-day also commences from this period. This phenomenon 
is marked by Indian historians and Sir V. Smith among 
them properly observes that the Rajputs about this time enter 
upon the stage of Indian history. The former kingly families 
are gone. The Guptas and the Vardhanas who were probably 
Vaisyas were the leading kingh/ families of India during the 
Aryo-Buddhistic period and there were foreign kingly families 
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also such as the Yavanas, the Sakas and the Hunas. These gra- 
dually disappeared in the first sub-period of Mediaeval Hindu 
India. There were some Kshatriya families then also who are 
described as Rshatriyas even by Hiuen-Tsang, but these did not 
call themselves Rajputs and the Maitrakas of Valabhl or the 
Varmas of Kanauj in the north and the Chalukyas of Badami and 
the Paliavas of- Kanchl in the south are styled Kshatriyas 
but not Rajputs. These too disappeared about this time and new 
Kshatriya 'families arose all over India at this time which delighted 
to call themselves Rajputs, not a new name, however. And 
the wonder is that these Rajput kingly families subsist, though 
with- diminished importance, as kingly families to this' day. 
Indeed there are no other kingly families at this date in the 
Whole world Which can trace their pedigree back in a continuous 
line tO' the 9th century A. D. For this reason alone if not 
for anything else, the Rajputs of India deserve a prominence 
'peculiarly their own. 

But the Rajputs deserve much greater renown than this. In 
fact their greatness as a chilvalrous and valiant people has not 
adequately been realised by us. They shed a glory on the his- 
tory of this time which deserves as great a record in the history of 
the world as the glory of the most heroic peoples in that history. 
The Sisodias of Mewad and the Chahamanas of Sambar deserve 
the foremost mention in world's history for chivalry and heroism, 
for the orthodoxy of their faith and for the persistence of their 
struggle against a foreign faith and dominion. In fact, the 
flood of Arab conquest which westward inundated the north of 
Africa and pouring even over the Straits of Gibralter rushed into 
Spain and'-crossed the Pyrenees into France was only dashed to 
pieces against the rock of the valour'of the Franks on the banks 
of the Loire.' The flood of the same Arab conquest led by 
the same fanaticism of a new religion, which' rushed eastward 
and engulfed Mesopotamia, Iran, ?nd Baluchistan and crossing 
the Indus submerged Sind in India- received its shattering .at the 
bands of the heroic Gehlots. Had it not been for Bappa Rawal 
who justly deserves the ■veneration in which his name is "held by 
the Rajputs and who can fitly be' styled the Charles Martel of 
India, the whnle of India would have fallen' before the Arabs and 
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lo i:?t: tin- eloquent words of Gibbon, professors of the Arabian 
faith might to-day haw preached to a circumcised population 
in tin: city <-i V-jtv.n\->. Vnt this fate was averted by the heroism 
of ha] yu l\Sw;d and hi.- Rajputs and il is refreshing to observe 
that his <u <ir:ifi.'ni«- throughout tlicir long and glorious 
h:=tory down to this t\?.v have always upheld the banner 
of inn f p.: n co and of Hinduism against the Mahomcdan con- 
qu'r-'r?. The last uphnld'T of Svadharma and Svarajya in 
Indian history was a (Ic.-rvndanl of this hero viz., Sivaji who 
fought with the Mahoniedans in the Deccan and re-established 
the i ink-pond nice and the religion of the Marathas. 

Then: is, hmvever, tun: groat difference between the Aryans of 
the wo^t and the Aryans of the cast. The Spaniards re- 
mained in a d- adlv grip of fight for a thousand years nearly 
with tin- Moors on the banks of the Tagus in Spain when 
suddenly the Moors lost in strength and were immediately 
overthrown by the Spaniards and driven out of Europe. In 
India the Arab.-; followed by the Turks remained similarly grap- 
pled in o.nthrt fur about five hundred years, near about the 
Indus, wiih the Rajputs, the Indo-Aryans. In this tug-of- 
war. however, tin: Rajputs eventually gave way and were 
overthrown by the Turks and the Afghans about the end of the 
third period of our history. Though the Rajputs preserved their 
independence and their honour, their religion and their valour 
in the sands and hills of Rajputana, India as a whole lay 
prostrate at the feet of the Mahomcdan conqucrers. The 
Mahometans were not only not beaten back out of India as in 
Spain but they eventually engulfed the whole of this country. 
Why unlike their Aryan brethren of the West, the Rajputs of 
India failed is a question which the historian of Mediaeval 
Hindu India has to answer and we shall try to do so in the 
volumes which are now before us. 

Who arc these Rajputs who arose at this time and for five 
hundred years at the least beat back the Mahomcdan onslaughts 
and whence did they come ? We have already said that they were 
Indo-Aryans, the most chivalrous representatives of the Vedic 
Aryans of India. They defended their ancient faith with hero- 
ism and may well be called the defenders of the Hindu faith. 
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Were they new proselytes to Hinduism from the ranks of foreigners, 
the remnants of Huns and Sakas, of Yue-chi and Geetce 
as many European and native antiquarian researchers think ? 
We propose to discuss this subject at great length in this book 
as in spite of the verdict of anthropometry that the facial cha- 
racteristics of the Rajputs show them to be true Aryans, noted 
historians like Sir V. Smith still adhere to the theory that the 
Rajputs are the descendants of foreign peoples who invaded 
India about the sixth century A. D. 



CHAPTER U. 



THEORY OF FORK ICN^DESCEKT. 

The Rajputs wlm now came to the front and who by their 
heroism diffuse such glory on this period of Mediaeval Indian 
His ton* can not but have been descendants of Vcdic Aryans. 
None but Yetlic Aryans could Jiavc fought so valiantly in de- 
fence of their ancfstral faith. It is tmc that converts sometimes 
exhibit more virulence and more violence in the defence of their 
adopted religion but this is more hy way of exception than the 
nile. It is, therefore, natural to infer that these Rajputs were 
the descendants of Vcdic Aryans. Their own traditions also 
declare that they belonged to the well-known Solar and Lunar 
racer, of Kshatriyas, or as we have elsewhere interpreted the 
term?, that they were the descendants of the two hordes of 
Aryan invaders who in pie-historic times entered India by way 
of the Panjab and the Gangetic valley. Thirdly, anthro- 
pometric measurements taken at Hie time of the census 
of IQOI fully substantiate the claim of the Rajputs to Aryan 
descent. Their straight noses, their long heads and their tall 
statures unmistakably show them to be Aryans, as these character- 
istics of Aryan races have been marked all over the world. And 
many European observers like Ncsficld and Ibbetson have no 
doubt whatever about the truth of this claim of the Kajputs to 
be treated as Aryans, as descendants of those ancient Kshatriyas 
who settled in India in Vcdic times. 

But inspite of ethnology, of tradition and of probabilities, 
other European historians and scholars and many Indian antiqua- 
rians believe and maintain that the Kajputs who now began to 
figure on Liu: stage of Indian history were the descendants of 
foreign barbarian races. Tod the famous historian of the Raj- 
puts no doubt started this theory but in his days historical re- 
search and the science of anthropometry were in their infancy. 
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least. That they arc a virile and a chivalrous people cannot 
be denied and their importance does not diminish by the sup- 
posed ancnti in their ancestry. But we are really concerned 
here with history, with the question whether this view of the 
origin of the Rajputs is historically correct. This view is sup- 
ported if not originated by some Indian researchers like 
Dr. D. R. lShandarkar and naturally enough is also accepted by 
the last erudite editor of Tod's Annals of Rajastan. Mr. William 
Crmfcc who lias just edited this famous history with notes 
based an up-lo-datc research thus observes in his introduction : 
" Recent research has thrown much light on the origin of Raj- 
puts. A wide gulf lies between the Vcdic Kshatriyas and the 
Rajputs of medieval times which it is now impossible to bridge. 
It is now certain thai the origin of many clans dates from the 
Sal;a or KushSn invasions or more certainly from that of the 
White Huns who destroyed the Gupta empire about 4S0 A. D. 
The Gurjar tribe connected with the latter people adopted 
Hinduism and their leaders formed the main stock from which the 
higher Rajput families sprang. When these new claimants to 
princely honour accepted the faith and the institutions of Brah- 
manism the attempt would naturally be made to connect them 
with the heroes of the Mahabharata and the Rumayana. Hence 
arose the body of legend recorded in these annals by which a 
fabulous origin from the sun and the moon was ascribed to these 
Rajput families " (P. XXXI). Mr. Crookc further on remarks 
" The group denoted by the name Kshatriya or Rajput depended 
on status rather than on descent and it was therefore possible for 
foreigners to be introduced into these tribes without any viola- 
tion of the prejudices of caste, which was then only partially 
developed. But it was necessary to disguise this admission of 
foreigners under a convenient fiction. Hence arose the legend 
how by a solemn act of purification or initiation under the sup- 
erintendence of the ancient Vcdic Rishis, tire fire-bom septs were 
created to help the Brahmins hi repressing Buddhism and other 
heresies. This privilege was confined to four septs^ known as 
Agnikula or fire-bom— viz., the Paramor, Parihar, Chalukya and 
Chanhan." This long extract would also show how the latest 
English researchers do not believe in the generally accepted 
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view of the Rajputs that they are the representatives of Vedic 
Kshatriyas and it also shows how the now generally accepted 
legend about Agnikula Rajput families is twisted into a support 
for the theory of foreign descent started by western scholars 



have tried 'in our first volume to refute many of these 
arguments. We have shown, in that volume how Mr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar's theory that the Gnjars are foreigners (Khizars) 
who came along with the Huns in the beginning of the fifth 
century is baseless, inasmuch as it is admitted by even Smith 
that there is no historical evidence either of native tradition or 
foreign record to suggest, much less to prove that the Gujars 
came into India from outside about this time and further be- 
cause we find that the history of the Khizars proves that they 
never left their own country. We also showed that the characters 
of the two people are diametrically opposed. While the 
Khizars are stationary in habits and traders by profession, the 
Gujars are of roving habits and cattle-grazers by profession. 
It was also shown that the Gujars of India are distinctly Aryan 
by features, that their noses are more prominent than the noses 
of even Parisans, that in short the whole theory based on the 
premiss that Gujars are foreigners is mistaken for the Gujars 
are not foreigners and Scythians but arc distinctly Aryans. We 
will, therefore, not repeat in this volume what we have urged 
already in refutation of this theory. We have also shown that 
foreigners like the Huns and the Sakas could not have left many 
descendants behind, that ruling races generally disappear when 
their rule is gone. We will, however, address ourselves in this 
volume to the second part of Mr. Bhandarkar's theory accepted 
by Sir Vincent Smith and Mr. William Crooke that it is esta- 
blished on good evidence that the Rajputs are the descendants of 
Gujars. In fact we may say that while we have refuted the 
second premiss of Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar's argument in our first 
volume, we will in this volume try to refute his first premiss. 
For Dr. Bhandarkar's argument may in syllogistic form be 
stated thus: "ist The Rajputs are the descendants of Gujars; 
2nd the Gujars are foreigners. Therefore, 3rd the Rajputs are 
the descendants of foreigners." We have already shown that the 
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Gujars arc not foreigners but are true Aryans; and hence even 
if the Rajputs are descendants of Gujars they cannot be classed 
as Non-Aryans. But we go further and will prove in this, 
volume that the Rajputs are not descended from Gujars but 
from Kshatriyas who may well be believed to be the representa- 
tives of the Vedic Kshatriyas. Dr. Bhandarkafs theory has 
been elucidated principally in his papers on tnVjGujars (J. Bom. 
R. A. S. 1903) andjpn foreign Elements in the Indian Popula-' 
tion (Ind. Ant. Many of his arguments advanced in 

these papers have been accepted by historians like Smith and 
Crookc from whom we have quoted above at length. These 
arguments havealwaysderivedastrongsupport from the tradition 
relating to the Agnikulas current among the Rajputs themselves. 
It is here that we see the immense value of research. For re- 
search has abroad)' established that this tradition or myth of 
Agnikulas is indeed a myth, a creation and a modern creation 
of a poet's brain ; and we see here how false traditions once set 
up by poets and accepted in popular belief not only delude the 
people themselves but even historians like Smith and Crooke 
and researchers like Bhandarkar and Johnson. Indeed one can 
demonstrate the value and usefulness of historical research by 
the example of this very baseless myth of fire-born races which 
has so stronghy supported the theory of the foreign descent of 
the Rajputs. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE EXPLODED MYTH OF AGNIKULAS. 

Gibbon, in explaining the doctrine of Transubstantiation, re- 
marks truly that in popular belief what is originally rhetoric 
becomes subsequently logic. Most popular traditions arise in 
this way in poetical fancies which are eventually accepted as un- 
deniable truths. No sane man believes that human races could 
have sprung from the sun or the moon. Such beliefs are cer- 
tainly absurd, but the tradition of solar and lunar origins of 
Indo-Aryan races is of very ancient date and even goes back 
to the Rigveda. This tradition, therefore, absurd as it is, has 
a historical importance and we have already elsewhere noted 
the inference derivable from this tradition viz., that the Indo- 
Aryans must have come into India in two different hordes, an 
inference first suggested by Sir R. Grierson on linguistic grounds. 
The traditions similarly of the origins of different Rajput clans 
have some historical importance if they are of long standing 
and unvarying character. -The tradition about the origin of 
Agnikulas might thus have been of use historically and might 
have supported the theory of foreign peoples being incorporated 
into Hindu society, if it had not been proved beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that it originated in a poet's brain, nay it 
may be shown further that it is based on a misconception of 
that poet and is finally of quite recent date. Research has 
amply shown this but unfortunately western scholars have not 
sufficiently recognised the fact and drawn the necessary infer- 
ence from it. 

As is generally known, this story of four warrior clans having 
been created out of fire by VaSishtha was first told by Chand 
the bard of PrithvirSj in his epic the Prithvlraj R§sa on the 
exploits of this last chivalrous Rajput king. The story shortly 
s« -that when this world was oppressed by Rakahasas or MJsch- 
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chas, VaSishtha created from liis sacrificial fire four warriors in 
succession viz., first the Paramara, then the Chalukya, then the 
Parihara and when these could not destroy the Rakshasas, the 
terrible Chahomana from whom the poet's hero Prithvlraja 
was decended. Tins story along with the Rasa became by and by 
extremely popularand was eventually accepted byall Rajputs and 
what is strauge by the descendants of these four clans themselves. 
Naturally the great historian of the Rajputs Col. Tod accepted it 
and incorporated it in his history. These four clans, it is now 
currently believed, cannot trace their pedigree to the sun or the 
moon as the other Kshatriyas do, but arc fire-born thus giving 
colour to the theory that these clans are really foreigners who have 
been transformed into Kshatriyas by the Brahmins by a fiction 
of purification by fire. 

Now it will be a revelation to many to know that this story 
is not only a poet's fancy but f urthcr arises from a misconception 
of even that fancy. For as a matter of fact it seems that even 
Chand himself did not wish to represent that these Kshatriyas 
were nczdy created Kshatriyas. For cpigraphic evidence un- 
equivocally proves that these four or at least three of these, in 
the ninth century A. D., represented themselves as and were 
believed to be descended from the solar and lunar Vams~as. 
Thus the Pratihara clan which established its empire at Kanauj 
which Dr. Bhandarkar and others strive to show to be Gujar 
in origin and therefore foreign is distinctly said in a stone inscrip- 
tion of the 10th century to belong to the solar line. This^Gwalior 
Bhoja inscription is very important in this connection and" 
statcs_that the imperial Pratiharas of Kanuaj were descended 
from Lakshmana brother of Rama, the hero of the solar race, 
Lakshmana being Rama's Pratihara or door-keeper. As already 
stated we attach no value to such traditions except in so far as 
they represent the beliefs current at particular times. This 
tradition proves that the Pratihara clan was in the ninth 
century treated as solar in race. How can Chand then in the 
12th century represent these Pratiharas as Agnikulas ? Similarly 
the Chahamanas are also said in records previous to Chand's 
Prithvlraj Ras§ distinctly to belong to the same solar line. The ' 
Harsha stone inscription (Ep. Ind. II. p. iio)gives the line of the 
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Chahamanas from one Giivaka and to our mind clearly conveys that 
this clan is solar in descent, (a^g^r-^mtrr *pB3fff 
Mr. Harbilasa Sarda of Ajmere has, in his paper in R. A. S. 
1903 on Prithvlraj Vijaya— a poem by a contemporary poet 
in the Darbar of Prithvlraj himself., shown that the poem de- 
scribes Prithvlraj as born of the solar line. Hamnrira Mahakavya 
again declares that the Chahamanas were descended from the sun, 
as also a stone inscription in the Ajmere Museum. It is, there- 
fore, certain that from the ninth century down even to the 
thirteenth and the fourteenth, the Chahamanas were considered to 
belong to the solar line of Kshatriyas. The third clan Solankhi 
or Chalukya of Anahillapatan is, in epigraphic records described 
as belonging to the lunar line. It must be remembered that the 
Chalukyas of Badami were different from these. Here it is 
sufficient to state that these Chalukyas belong to the Bharad- 
vaja gotra and are so described even in the Prithvlraj Rasa. 
Now this gotra of these Chalukyas is given in an inscription of 
"I' the Haihayas of Chedi. The Bilhari stone inscription (Ep. 
Ind. I. p. 253-9) states that Keyuravarsha Haihaya married 
Nohaladevi, daughter of Avanivarman Chalukya of the Bharad- 
vaja gotra. This inscription which has been assigned to the 
beginning of the nth century A. D. gives a different version about 
the origin of these Chalukyas from that of the southern Chaluk- 
yas given Tjy'Bilhana "as also by Eastern Chalukya kings and 
states that the first ancestor of these Chalukyas was created out 
of the water in his handful by Drona Bharadvaja for killing 
Dmpada, and hence belonged to his gotra. As Bharadvaja 
belonged to the lunar line, the Chalukyas of Bharadvaja gotra 
also belonged to the same line. Now since in this inscription, 
the Chalukyas were bebeved to belong to the lunar line and 
were also believed to be created by Drona, how can Chand in 
the 12th century represent these same Chalukyas as created 
by VaSishtha from his fire ? 

These three clans, it is now admitted by researchers (see in- 
troduction by Mr. Crooke himself to Tod's Rajastan page XXXI) 
do not belong to the Agnikula creation origin, but the neces- 
sary inference from this is hot drawn by them. If the Cha- 
hamanas and the Pratlharas, the two most important clans who 
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were supposed lo be Gujars transformed into Krhatriyas by 
purification, arc proved to be no longer Agnikulas but on the 
contrary were believed to be solar in descent in the 9th and 10th 
centuries, does not the whole theory of foreign descent fall to 
the ground ? But this is not all. Even the fourth, the Para- 
maras arc not Agnikulas as represented by Chand. In fact 
stone inscription records of these Paramaras from the 12th 
century though giving the origin of the Paramara? from the fire 
of Vafiishfha, do not give the story of the Rasa, but an entirely 
different story. Vaslslha is said therein to have created the 
first Paramara to chastise Yisvamifra who was taking away the 
divine cow belonging to the former. The Udepur PraSasti for 
instance (Ep. Ind I.) gives this story and states that the gotra 
of the Paramuras is consequently VaSishtha. This gotra is still 
claimed by the Paramaras all over India and is also given by 
Chand. 

How can then the story given by Chand in the Rasa betaken 
to be a correct representation of the traditions prevailing in 
his time and in earlier centuries about the lineage of PratihSras 
and Chahamanas, of Chalukyas and Paramaras, and recorded 
even in contemporaneous poems ? The only explanation is that 
either the Prithviraja Rasa is a forgery, a later work produced 
in Mahomedan times when inscriptions had been forgotten, or 
that the story as given by Chand in his poem is misinterpreted. 
The authenticity of )he Rasa as a poem written by a contem- 
porary poet is questioned by Shyamaldas Pandya. Our 
views on the subject will be given in a note as it is not necessary 
to discuss this subject here at length. For one can see and say 
that the RSsa merely gives here a poetical imaginary story which 
has subsequently been taken to be a real story. These four races, 1 - 
we know, came to the front by their fights with the Mlechhas and 
hence have been brought together in this story. But it seems 
that the story even as given by Chand is misinterpreted and 
it appears that Chand did not intend here to set forth a third 
lineage for Kshatriyas viz., the fire in addition to the two well- 
known Puranic lineages the solar and the lunar. This is clear 
from the fact that Chand mentions only three lineages (i) the 
solar (2) the lunar and (3) the Yadava for the famous thirty-six 
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royal families enumerated by him. He does not give the Agni- 
kula lineage at ail but assigns the four supposed Agnikula clans the 
Parihara,the Paramara, the Chahamana and the Chalukya under 
the old two or three lineages. The enumeration of the 36 Rajput 
families in the Rasa begins thus srrtrq #3 l 

1 arrfr ^rgm, I Rtsr stt^h: 11 Here it is clear 
that he puts the three Paramara, Chahamana and Chalukya 
under the three old recognised VarhSas, the solar, the lunar and 
the Yadava. We think Chand's story has entirely been 
misconstrued. In describing the four warriors, Paramara, 
PratihSra, Chalukya, and Chahamana as coming out of fire at the 
call of VaSishtha, he did not intend to convey that these war- 
riors were heroes newly created by VaSishtha. Hejh^lyj^anted 
to_convey_that _four_warriors_ qut i of..the_already existing clans 
came out of the fire at VaSishtha's bid" to fight the Rikshasas. 

This story of Chand being so misinterpreted gained popular 
credence from the 16th century A. D. along with his now gene- 
rally accepted Epic so much so that these four clans forgot that 
their ancestors in their historical records on stone represented 
themselves nowhere as Agnikulas but as solar and lunar race 
Kshatriyas. And their bards too forgot the fact so completely 
that a new Chand viz., Surajmal Bhata of Bundikota wrote another 
Hindi epic poem in glorification of his patron's family the 
Chahamana clan in which he completed the mischief 
caused by this misinterpretation of Chand, by assigning five 
Vamsas for the Kshatriyas. In this Varhsa-Bhaskaraby Sura- 
jamal of BGOndi we find the story of the Yajnakunda of VaSish- 
tha given with greater detail, nay with the exact date when 
the first Chahamana warrior was created from the fire (the date 
comes to about 6632 B. C. being 3531 years before Kali 
began) and the following verse gives the five Kshatriya Vamsas 
which now for the first time were enumerated as JpPH, irg*?<r, 

The Had55 of Boondi-KotS accepted the new VarhSa assigned to 
them by their poet and thus the myth of Agni-VarhSa which at 
the earliest commenced in about rsoo A. V. became a logical 
fact in about 1700 A. D. when the four clans themselves accepted 
a new VarhSa for themselves. Col. Tod could not but believe 
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in this tradition and 1m set his final seal upon it by his well- 
known history of the Rajputs. 

Such is in short the story of this Agnikula myth, a story 
begun in a poet's brain and being misconstrued by another 
poet finally commanding acceptance even from the deluded 
Rajputs themselves. The value of historical research cannot be 
illustrated mure vividly than in the exploding of this myth from 
stone and copper records of these clans themselves. And wc now 
clearly see (hat no such story was really put forth by Chand and 
thai these fourclans* represented themselves as and were believed 
to be solar or lunar by race in the 9th to the 13th century A. D. 
The theory of the foreign descent of these Rajput clans loses 3 
therefore, its strongest support viz., the myth of purification by 
lire ; though it may still be contended by the proponndcrs of 
this theory that these clans might as well have affiliated them- 
selves: to the solar nr lunar race, as they arc known to be Gujars 
from various records. We have, therefore,, to examine the 
question whether there is any argument to prove that these 
clans of Rajputs are Gujars by descent. 



* Even the ParamSrns seem to be treated a* solar race Kshatriyas, 
for the ParamSras among the MarSthas who have the same Vasishtha 
EOtra arc treated as Solar-raco Kshatriyas in their Variisavalis 
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lion of Nanda by 1015 years. ( 3n^T%cfr SRT ^H v K r fa*hH+( | 
UtfS^ftf <J WJ "M^TtT^ ). It is probably this verse from the 
Bhagavata which Chand has in his mind when he introduces Nanda in the 
first verse and Dharmasula or Yudhishthira in the second. But it is still 
difficult to explain how Chand places 11 15 years between Vikrama and 
Dharmasuta and in what manner he forms his third Saka of Prithvlraja. It 
seems that f?H&i|) f^JI TRT 3£T means that the Brahmin poet has written 
this in a riddle after making calculations and that there is no reference 
here to Brahmagupta the astronomer. 

The view that Prithvlraja Rasa must have a nucleus by Chand him- 
self and that it is not wholly a fabrication of the 17th century is strongly 
supported by the list of the 36 Ro)'al Kshatriya families which is given by 
the Rasa and which cannot be so late as the 17th century. The verse 

^frcPI ^raixR fash^-HI*- W^TcT 1 T^pfTSR fa^T^T WTT ZR&fa II indeed 
records a prophecy that the Delhi Mahomedan emperor will take Chitod 
again in Sarnvat 1677 and may make this verse of the Rasa an interpo- 
lation of the 17th century A. D. (Even in this the Rasa resembles the 
Mahabharata wherein as shown by us in Mahabharata Mimansa there is a 
prophetic reference to Uda3'ana). But that does not make the whole 
poem spurious and of so late a date. We will discuss the list of 36 Royal 
families in the next note and show that it cannot be of a date later than 
that of Prithvlraja. The question whether Samarasi was a contemporary of 
Prithvlraja or not we do not mean to discuss here as we shall have 
to discuss it in our third volume. Unfortunately we have not come 
across the explanation which Mohanlal Pand3 T a has offered on this point 
and which he has reserved in his note on this subject (Vol. I page 145) in 
the Rasa. 



* If it were possible to make 0 guess, Nanda may stand for 
91 which perhaps was the period of the reign of the nine Nandas arid 
not 100 as stated in Puranas. 
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THE 36' ROYAL CLANS OR RAJPUT FAMILIES. 

It seems certain that from ancient times the Rajputs consider them- 
selves as consisting of 36 Kulas or clans which are allowed to give and 
take daughters from one another. This confining themselves to a close 
group must have taken place about the end of the second or the beginning 
of the third sub-period of the Mediaeval Hindu age, as we know that caste 
in the three Aryan higher grades was fluid during the first sub-period. For 
though the list of 36 clans cannot be traced earlier than the poem of Chand 
yet the number 36 is mentioned before him by Kalhana who wrote his 
RSjatarangini in 1148 A. D. (VII 1617 wherein it is said that the Rajputs 
in their pride would not concede a higher position to even the sun). 
And the enumeration by Chand seems to be as old as the days of Prithvl- 
raja and cannot be treated a later interpolation as we shall presently . 
show. Tod has given five lists of which one dates earlier than the 
Rasa but he does not say how old this first list is ; it was obtained from 
a Jati in the old city of Nadol in Marwad but since it gives some names 
such as Jhala which are of later date, it appears that the list in the Rasa 
is really the oldest we have. The third list is from KumSrapSla-charita 
a contemporary work of Chand but it does not give 36 names. In short 
it seems that the Rasa first enumerated the 36 and the enumeration 
togrther with the number has become traditional inasmuch as the Rasa 
became to the Rajputs what Homer's Iliad was to the Greeks. 

Strangely, however, there is a great discrepancy in the interpretation 
of these verses of the Rasa and we think that even the latest editors of 
the Rasa have misunderstood their meaning. We will first give the ver- 
ses here for the curious reader and then give our rendering of them. 

m *rr% srnre fa i $fcw «rc?rn: h 

• ^rcsqrn? m&tfn i ffere tr h&i [rrr] <? h 
5rn% k 1 fa frffra" n 

The few variations given above in brackets are taken from the copy 
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of the Rasa we personally saw and inspected at the Udepur Museum 
Library. Now people generally and Tod and even Mohanlal Pandya in 
the interpretation he has given in the recent edition of the RSsa enumer- 
ate 1. Ravi 2. Sasi and 3. Jadhava among the 36. But this inclusion 
would make the number more than 36 as we proceed to show. Let us 
take the list from the bottom so that we shall at once be able to see that 
1. Ravi 2. Sasi and 3. Jadhava cannot be included. These names are : — 

1. KSlachchhuraka. 

2. Kavinisa (omitted by Mohanlal but not by Tod.) 

3. Rajapala. 

4. Nikumbhavara. 

5. Dhanya-palaka (omitted by Tod but not by Mohanlal). 

6. Mata (omitted by Tod.) 

7. Kamasha (Kalasba). 
S. Gaura. 

9. Haritata (omitted by Tod). 

10. Hula. (Mohanlal wrongly interprets it as Huna). 

11. Kotapala. 

12. Karattapala. 

13. Dadhishat (Tod gives Didiot). 

14. Pratihara. 

15. Yautika (Tod gives Pataka). 

16. Aniga (Tod gives Ananga). 

17. Saindhava. 
IS. Taka. 

19. Deora. 

20. Rosajuta (omitted both by Tod and Mohanlal). 

21. Rathoda. 

22. Parihara. 

23. Chapotkata. 

24. Guhilota (Gohilaputra) . [Tod mentions Gohil only.] 

25. Gohila. 

26. Garua (omitted both by Tod and Mohanlal) . 

27. Makavana. 
2S. Doyamata. 

29. Abhiyara. 

30. Silara. 

31. Chhandaka. 

32. Chalukka. 

33. Chahuvana. 

34. Sadavara. 

35. Paramara. 

36. Kakutstha. 

Now we need not detain the reader on the inaccuracies of Tod as he 
has made out a list of 30 only by omitting many and e% r en after inclu» 
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ding wrongly i. Ravi 2. Sali and 3. Jadhava. Let us, however, sec 
how Mohanlal is mistaken in including these. He has first omitted (2) 
Kavinisa which even Tod admits {20) Rosajuta and (26) Garua. It is. 
not possible to suggest that Rosajuta is an adjunct of Rathod which has 
already one viz., Rao (and which itself may be treated separately). 
And Garua cannot be an adjective of Gohila for though Guhilots were 
certainly famous Gohilas were not. It is thus that Mohanlal has been 
wrongly induced to add 1. Ravi 2. Sasi and 3. Jadhava. 

But the most convincing proof why these three cannot be included in 
the 36 is that these were never the names of any clans in the sense the 
other names are. For the chief importance of these clan names is that 
they are practically for Rajputs what gotras are for Brahmins in respect 
of marriage. No Kula or clan out of the 36 can marry in the same clan. 
A Chalukka cannot marry a Chalukka and a Chohan cannot marry a Cho- 
han. Ravi, and Jadhava, especially the first two are not clan names 
in this sense. They are the names of races in which the 36 clans may be 
grouped. The Suryavamsa, the Chandravarhsa and the YaduvarhSa are 
the famous Varhlas of the Puranas and they do not indicate clans 
for purposes of marriage. There is no objectoin for a SfiryavariisI 
to marry a SuryavarhSi. As a matter of fact the Guhilots of Udepur and 
the Kacbbavahas of Jaipur are both SnryavarhSis but they 
do intermarry. The Puranas also do not show that SBryavamia or Chan- 
dravarhsa was prohibitive of marriage within itself. RSma and SitS were 
both SuryavamSl and so were Arjuna and Draupadi both Chandravamsl. 
In Puranic times the Kshatriyas were observers of gotras only and Rama 
being of Vasishtha gotra and Sita of Gautama gotra could marry. In 
modern times the Kshatriyas have adopted the clan system to deter- 
mine who cannot marry whom, and as we have already shown, it practi- 
cally fulfils the gotra law of the Smritis. The argument why Ravi, Sasi 
and Jadhava cannot be treated as clans like the other names will, therefore, 
be clear and we are certain that Chand merely indicates here the three 
great varhsas or races in which all the following 36 were to be grouped. 
The word varhsa used here only is of importance and lias a meaning 
different from the same word used at the end Ucfftr). 

The question may here be asked why the Yadu-varhsa has been 
separately counted when it comes under the Chandravarhsa, But it 
seems that the jadhavas were always separately counted from the other 
ChandravarhSis. Even in the Rigvcda, the Yadu-Turvasas are separately 
mentioned, the TurvaSas eventually disappearing. The Yadavas arc 
again separately treated in the Puranas they having no right to be kmg? 
owing to the alleged curse of Yayati. They were probably still pastoral 
in habits and hence their separate mention. It is, therefore, not strange 
that the Yaduvamiis are separately mentioned from the Chandra- 
varhiis. Their clans viz., Bhati, Jadejii and others can intermarry as 
has already been shown and hence it is evident that Jadhava is not a clan 
like any of the 3G. 
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It will be clear, therefore, that 1. Ravi 2. Sasi and 3. Jadhava have not 
to be counted in the enumeration of the 36 families and the only way of 
making up the number is as shown above viz. , by treating Garua, Rosa- 
juta and Kavinlsa as separate clans. The same thing is clear from the 
fact that Surajmal author of Varhsabhaskara treats Ravi and Sasi as races 
aud not families when he numbers them as five instead of three, viz., the 
old four, Bhujabhava, Manubhava, Arkabhava, Sasibhava and the fifth 
Suchibhava (fire-born). Bhujabhava means those created by Brahma him- 
self from his^arms and Manubhava those born of Manu, while the Arka 
or Sun and Sasi the moon are treated as the remaining two. We have 
already quoted this verse of Surajamal and we hold that there can be no 
possible doubt. Hint Chand treated 1. Ravi 2. Sasi and 3 Jadhava as races 
and not clans or families of which he has given the number as 36. 

Now this list of tbo 36 cannot be dated in the 17th century A. D. when 
the Rasa is supposed to have been fabricated but seems to be as old as 
Chand Bluita of Prithvlraja's court. We have the mention of many 
clans here which had no existence in the 17th century and Tod himself 
is in a difficulty as to their identity. And many clans or families which 
were well-known 1.1 the 17th century find no mention in the list. 
Thus Rosajuta, Ananga, Yautika, Dadhishat, Karattapala, Kotapala, 
Haritata, Kamasha, ?.Iata, Dhanyapfila, Rajapala and Kavinlsa are diffi- 
cult to be traced ; while BhatI, Jhala, Bais and other modern tribes are 
conspicuous by their absence. Thirdly, some names are rather obscure 
though their identity is not doubtful. Kakustha is equated to Kachha* 
vaha and Sadavara to Tuar by Mohanlal Pandya properly, though it is 
very doubtful whether these names were ever in use. On these grounds 
it seems almost certain that this list given in the Rasa is very old in fact 
as old as the 12th century A. D. 

We may here discuss the propriety of the identification of each tribe 
as given by Mohanlal in his edition of the Rasa (Vol. I p. 54). Chhanda 
is treated as Randel but this is probably a misprint for Chandel. The 
Rasa sometimes uses the word Chand as a short form for Chandel.* Doya- 
mata as Daliima is again doubtful; Aniga as Anangais also obscure. Pari- 
hara and Pratihara are both given in the list and must be distinct. Now 
which of the two is the Padhihar of Mandor ? That question is unsolved. 
Karattapala is certainly not Kathi who are not admitted to be one of the 
36 Rajput families. Kotapala is left , unexplained and Mata cannot be 
jat who arc not admitted to be Rajputs. Lastly, Dhanyapala and 
Rajapala are not identified. We may add that Garua who are omitted 
by Mohanlal may be said to be Gujara which in Prakrit would be Guar 
which by transposition becomes Garua. The Bira Gujars are a well-known 
family of Rajputs. Gujara and Abhlra or Ahlra are noted names of 
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Sudras and Yaisyas indeed bnt they have been taken as the names of 
certain kingly families which ruled over these people and which were, 
however, Kshatriya. families. 

Before concluding, we may notice the argument advanced by many 
that after all Huna was admitted to be one of the 36 royal clans and thus 
the inclnsion of foreign races as true Kshatriyas stands proved by ad- 
mission ; ana state that Huna is not one of the 36 according to the enu- 
meration of the Rasa. The name given there is Hula with short u and 1 
and not Huna. By no rules of transformation Prakrit or other can HSna 
become Hula. It may be argued that the inscriptions do mention the 
marriage of Kshatriya kings with Huna princesses and that there is also 
mentioned a Huna kingdom in India in the inscriptions of the time. 
Both these facts may be admitted but they do not prove that the Huna 
kings were treated as Kshatriya kings. Kings then married and marry 
still wives from Yaisya and Sfidra and even 3Hechchha families but that 
does not prove that any of the latter were treated as Kshatriyas. For 
example some Rajput princes have taken even now Huna princesses i. c. 
princesses from English or French or Spanish families. But hone of 
these people are, therefore, Kshatriyas nor are the ladies themselves 
treated as Kshatriyas nor their progeny. And in IMahcmedsn times 
Rsjpnt princesses were given in marriage to Mogul and other Mabomedaa 
emperors and kings. But such relations do not establish the propo- 
sition that these Moguls or Mahomedans were treated or looked upon as 
Kshatriyas. It is, therefore, not possible to argue from these marriage 
relations that the Hunas were treated as Kshatriyas. 

Who were the Hula mentioned among the 36 ? We are not bound to 
answer the question for there are many unidentifiable names among the 
36 clans enumerated by Chand. In the Hindi census report of luarwar,. 
however, there appears a branch by name Kula of Sisodia Rajputs- 
This fact shows that there was and is still the name Hula current in r>Iar 
war (see report for 1S91 and 1895 Vol. Ill in Hindi, page 6). The nam c 
is taken as the name of a branch of Guhilots ; but probably they may b e 
a distinct clan and family by themselves. Any how the name appear" 
ing in the list of 36 by Chand is Hula and not Huna and this has been 
verified by us even in the copy of the Rasa in the TJdepur library. That 
they were distinct from Huna is further proved by the fact that among 
the clans which assist Bappa Rawal in his fight with Mahomedans are 
mentioned both Hfinas and Hulas (see Tod's Rajastan by Crooke Vol. 1- 
p. 200). Although these catalogues of Rajput clans gathering frequently to 
assist the Guhilots of Mewad axe of later date, they at least prove that 
Hula was a clan of Rajputs which was differentiated from Huna, 
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ARE THE AGNIKULAS GUJARS ? 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar in liis paper in Indian Antiquary' 
Vol. XL (ign) tries to prove that the so-called four Agnikula 
clans viz., Pratihara, Paramara, Chalukya and Chahamana are 
Gujars (see his paper on Foreign Elements in Hindu population). 
It is not difficult to show that this view is incorrect and in this 
chapter we propose to answer the arguments adduced by him 
in this paper. 

The ancient Vedic history of caste and marriage has been much 
misunderstood by Dr. Bhandarkar and the inferences he draws 
in the beginning of his paper must be accepted with caution. 
There is no doubt that in Vedic times there was for a time a great 
commingling of the Ar3?an race with the Dravidian race which 
originally inhabited this country. Among the Aryans them- 
selves, caste was then rather a class distinction, the three castes 
Brahmins, Kshatri3-as and VaiSyas freely intermarrying. But 
there was in this no mixture of races as the three castes were 
Aryan b}' race. When after settling in India these classes 
began to take Sudra wives, then only the fusion of races began 
and for a time this fusion was unchecked. The Nahusha epi- 
sode in the Mahabharata (Vana Parva Chap. 180) affords dis- 
tinct proof that such mixture of blood went on for a time.* 
But opinion soon gathered strength against the marriage of 
higher caste men with Sudra women, as the result of such mar- 
riages was found to be extremely unsatisfactoiy. Especially 
Pratiloma marriage with Sudras was found to be disastrous and 
this view is embodied in the following observation of Manu 

* suft^r rare *T3wi# nrS I sraswres^ofRT jrtqft^i^ - 
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" A person born of a non-Aryan woman from an Aryan man 
might be Aryan by qualities, but a person born of a non-Aryan 
man from an Aryan woman is most certainly non-Aryan by 
qualities." In consequence Pratiloma marriage with Sudras 
was soon stopped and by imitation Pratiloma marriage among 
higher castes also. Anuloma marriages with £odra women con- 
tinued to take place infrequently no doubt but, as Yajfiavalkya 
distinctly said that he was of the opinion that a Sudra wife 
should not be taken, a prohibition began to be observed oven 
in this direction. 

Such then was the state of caste and the law of marriage in 
the time of Megasthenes who lived in India about 300 B. C. 
He distinctly states that " No one is allowed to marry out of 
his own caste or to exchange his profession for another. An 
exception is made in favour of the philosopher who for his 
virtue is allowed this privilege. " (McCrindle's Ancient India 
Megasthenes pp. 85-86). This shows that caste was already a 
water-tight compartment in the clays of Megasthenes i. e. about 
300 B. C How could then the Sakas and Yavanas have been 
admitted into Indian castes ? Even if they became Buddhists 
or Hindus, they remained a distinct caste as is proved by the 
very fact that they are, even after becoming Buddhists or 
Hindus, called Sakas or Yavanas in the inscriptions quoted by 
Dr. Bhandarkar himself. Maga Brahmins too remained Magas 
and, therefore, a distinct sub-caste. We do not know whether 
the Magas came after Megasthenes even as the Sakas and 
Yavanas unquestionably did. The fact that they were and are 
called Maga Brahmins shows that they remained separate and 
did not merge their blood with that of the other Brahmins. 

We have the historical evidence of Megasthenes relating to the 
state of caste in 300 B. C. We have similarly a distinct foreign 
piece of evidence with regard to the state of castes about 600 
A. D. in the writings of Hiuen Tsang and we have already 
quoted his statement in our first volume. He says " the mem- 
bers of the caste marry within the caste" (Vol. I p. 60}. Now 
here the exception noted by Megasthenes is not mentioned and 
caste appears now as an entirely confined body. Inscriptions, 
however, show that the Brahmins sometimes did marry' Ksha 
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triya women specially when daughters of kings (sec Vol. I p. Gi) 
;\nd K;-hatriya kings mamVd daughters of VaiS\a kings. The 
dii'iVn ncc, however, in the result of such marriages may be 
noted. In mor-t ancient times the progeny of such marriages 
was treated a^ of the caste of the father as in the case of Vyasa 
and othci>. In later times an intermediate position was assigned 
to the progeny and this led to the formation of intermediate 
mixed ca'-te:.*. But later still, in the days of Harsha and sub- 
sequent centuries it appear.; from inscriptions that the progeny 
was treated as belonging to the caste of the mother.j This is 
at least certain in the case of Brahmins. For example wo arc 
told in an inscription of the Pratihuras that a Brahmin married v 
a Brahmin wife and a Kshatriya wife and the progeny of the 
Brahmin wife became Padhihar Brahmins while the progeny of 
the Kshatriya wife became Padhihar Kshatriyas. From roughly 
the nth century onward, as we shall show in our third volume, 
marriage outside the caste was treated as illegal by a Kalivarja 
text. This history of the development of caste (sec: Note) if 
borne in mind will dispel many of the doubts created by stories 
in the Puranas quoted by Dr. Bhandarkar. 

With these preliminary remarks we now proceed to discuss 
the cogency of the particular arguments adduced by Dr. Bhan- 
darkar to prove that the four supposed Agnikula tribes were 
Gujars who were allied to the Huns and therefore foreigners. It is 
necessary at the outset to say that because a tribe is mentioned 
along with another and foreign tribe in any connection, therefore 
it docs not follow that the first tribe is also a foreign tribe. 
Because Bilna says in Harsha-charita that Pralapavardhana the 
Thancsar king conquered the Huns and also the Gujars, there- 
fore it would be absurd to argue that the Gujars were a foreign 



* Smritis generally embody this state of the marriage law. There was 
indeed a previous intermediate step, however, which is contained in the 
Manu Smriti. This was to the eflcct that if the wife was of the next caste 
only the progeny was to be treated as of the caste of the father. But this 
intermediate step soon disappeared and other Smritis do not contain this 
provision but declare the progeny to be of an intermediate mixed caste. 

t Later Smritis such as "V^'usa contain this provision which means a 
further tightening of caste. 
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tribe allied to the Huns and came to India along with them. 
On this evidently fallacious argument Dr. Bhandarkar tries to 
prox-e that the Haihayas also were foreigners, simply because 
they are mentioned in the Puranas along v.ith foreigners. 
" As the Haihayas are classed (?) with Sakas, the Yavanas, the 
Paradas, the Kambojas there can be little doubt that they were 
regarded as I'Jlechhas at about the 4th century A. D. when 
the Harivamsa was composed " (p. 19). This is certainly illo- 
gical, for v,e must have a distinct statement to hold that the 
Haihayas were themselves regarded as Mlechchhas. Though 
they might have taken the aid of Mlechchhas in their wars, they 
themselves cannot thereby become Mlechchhas. But the case 
of the Haihayas is still stronger. For the Harivamsa itself and 
all the Puranas agree in stating that the Haihayas and their 
ancient king Sahasrarjuna were Aryans belonging to the Lunar 
Vam£a. Not only this, throughout Indian history and down to 
the present time the Haihayas are treated as some of the best 
Kshatriyas. Ai shown in our first Volume (p. 345) their 
aiithropometrical characteristics are also distinctly Aryan*. 
While again the Haihayas are distinctly Aryans and are treated 
as Aryans and the best Kshatriyas, the Huns were distinctly 
mentioned as foreigners and were treated as foreigners by 'un- 
orthodox Hindus. A Kshatriya recorded as marrying a Kuna 
princess in ancient days no more makes a Hun an Indian and a 
Kshatrij-a than a Native prince in these days marrying a 
Spanish lady makes the Spanish, Indians or Kshatriyas. Ike 
Ihms were never treated as one of the 56 Royal families as v.e 
have already shown in our note and Dr. Bhandarkar like many 
others is mistaken in looking upon them as Kfhatriyas. With fl»e. r '-' 
nr.avoidnble farther preliminary observations which are, however, 
r.'.ces?.'r,-, we proceed to examine one by one the ca.-e of the /olt 
Aenikuhs whom Dr. Bhandarkar believes to have U-'.r: Gmar- 
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even though this also would not make them foreigners. For 
Gujars as stated many a time before are not foreigners but are 
anthropomctricalhy Aryans with the best Aryan noses and are 
historically the Vaisyas of the Vedas and the Smritis. 

The first and foremost supposed Agnikula tribe is the Prati- 
hara to which the Imperial Pratiharas of Kanauj belonged. 
Now Dr. Bhandarkar admits that they never call themselves 
Gujars in their inscriptions, that their names are Aryan names 
like Vatsaraja, Nagabhata and so on, that they represent them- 
selves in their inscriptions as Surya-VarhSis, that even Rajase- 
khara a noted poet in their time calls them Raghukulatilakas. 
These facts should have induced Dr. Bhandarkar to examine 
carefully the arguments which appear to show them as Gujars. 
Instead of that, he twists these facts themselves into arguments to 
hold " how wonderfully soon foreign tribes were assimilated with 
the Hindus and were even treated as Kshatriyas and solar race 
Kshatriyas " ! ! ! As a matter of fact ancient Hindus and 
Hindus of the 8th century A. D. too were as strongly against the 
amalgamation of varnas as "they are now; and Dr. Bhandarkar 
should rather have laid stress on these facts in order to see that 
the other facts which appear to show them as Gujars must be 
explained in another way (see p. 23 Ind. Ant. XL. 1911). 

But what are these opposing facts and how are they to be 
explained ? The first argument adduced is that a minor Prati-^' 
hara dynasty ruling in the south-east of modern Jaipur territory 
calls itself Gurjara Pratihara in . an . inscription found at Rajor. 
Now since the Pratiharas of Kanauj never call themselves 
Gujars, these Pratiharas call themselves so, simply to distinguish 
themselves from other Pratiharas, and the method of such dis- 
tinction is the natural one viz., that based on the mention of 
the country of residence. As there are Nagar and Kanojia 
Brahmins i.e. of Nagar and Kanauj, these Pratiharas call them- 
selves Gujar Pratiharas because they inhabited the Gujar country. 
Dr. Bhandarkar has himself shown here that this part of the 
country was and is inhabited mainly by Gujars. Nay, this part v- 
was alone called Gurjaratra or Gujarat in. those Bays and Dr. 
Bhandarkar is right when he says that Gurjaratra in the Sth and 
9th centuries was not modem Gujarat but southern Rajputana 
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extending up to the south-east part of the present Jaipur 
State. It is, therefore, not at all strange that these Pratiharas 
in order to distinguish themselves call themselves Gurjara Pra- 
tihara from the country they ruled or resided in and not be- 
cause they were themselves Gujars by caste. In any case the 
Imperial Pratiharas cannot be looked upon as Gujars on the 
basis of this inscriptional statement*. 

But Dr. Bhandarkar has adduced the further argument that 
these Pratiharas of Kanauj were called Gujars by the Rashtra- 
kutas in their inscriptions and also by the Arabs in their accounts 
of travel. These two facts cannot be contested and the Rastra- 
kutas and the Arabs often were allies in their fights with the 
Pratiharas of Kanauj. When the Rashtrakuta grants refer to 
their battles with Gurjaras they mean the Kanauj kings, for these 
alone were powerful enough to fight with them and these in- 
deed were the overlords of a very large part of Northern India; 
and so also the Arabs speak of the kingdom of Kanauj when 
they speak of the kingdom of Juzr. But does this fact prove 
that the kings of Kanauj were Gujars by caste ? Because 
Indians call the Mahomedans Yavanas does it prove that the 
Mahomedans are Greeks by race or descent ? In the thirteenth 
century and later the Rajputs called all Mahomedans Turakada 
from their first fight with the Turks viz., Mahmudof Ghazni; 
does that show that every Mahomedan that came to India 
whether he be Afghan or Persian was a Turk by race or caste ? 
The argument is in short ineffectual and cannot weigh against 
the facts which distinctly show that the Pratiharas were Surya- 
Vamsl Rajputs or Kshatriyas by caste. As the Arabs of Sind 
were on the east bounded by the Gurjaratra country which was 
then the name of South Rajputana and as the country was ruled 
by the Pratiharas it was but natural that the Arabs called the 
country and the king by the name of Juzr and indeed the 
Rastrakutas too called them Gurjaras for the same reason. 

Still more flimsy is the argument based on the legend of the 
Pratihara origin given in certain inscriptions (p. 24 ditto) viz. 

* The phrase Gurjara Pratihara need not be interpreted to mean Prati- 
haras who were Gurjaras but should be interpreted as Pratiharas of the 
Gurjara. country. 
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a certain Brahmin had a Brahmin wife and a Kshatriya wife 
and the progenjr of the Brahmin wife became Padhihar Brah- 
mins while the progeny of the Kshatriya wife became Padhihar 
Rajputs. " The marriage of a Brahmin with a Kshatriya 
woman with the result as noted in this inscription is curious 
and can only be accounted for as being of foreign importation." 
Such marriage with such resull, as shown in the beginning of 
this chapter is not curious but is normal : but even ii it were, 
that it should be treated as an argument for the foreign 
extraction of the Pratiharas is certainly very curious. In this 
manner indeed, any inference can be drawn from this legned, 
the inference e. g. that these people were cannibals and so on. Thus 
so far as Pratiharas are concerned we find that all the three 
opposing arguments which Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar adduces are in- 
effectual and cannot weigh against the facts which show that 
the Imperial Pratiharas were Rajputs. Having thus far refuted 
Dr. D. R. Bhandaikar's strong case we will proceed to examine 
the case of the second supposed Agnikul; 1 clan, the Chalukya 
or Solankhi. 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar admits that there is no cpigraphic evi- 
dence in their case but he argues that " since Gujarat of to-day 
bears this name since the Chalukyas occupied or conquered the 
country, if the Chalukyas had not been of Gujar cxtiaction, it is 
inconceivable how this province came to be called Gurjaratia 
when it was till their advent known as Lata " (p. 24). Now 
there is no doubt thai Gujaratra in the 8th and 9th or even 10th 
centuries was the name of southern Rajputana as inscriptions 
of that period show. Lata was not, however, the name of the 
whole of modern Gujarat. It was the name of southern 
Gujarat i. c. Surat and adjacent parts. Central Gujarat was 
Anarta while northern Gujarat was sometimes called Sarasvata 
Mandala though all the three were sometimes called Lata. Now 
it seems that these three parts have latterly acquired the name 
Gujarat because of the Gujarati language and not because of the 
establishment of the Chalukva rule. The modern languagt > 0: 
India, as wohavcalreadv observed, aio:-c ateut the nth cm tin v ;-<:l 
the language of these parts generallv assumed the modem Gujarat! 
foim. How old the Gujarati language if and how o>* the word 
5 
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Gujaratiis, it is difficult to determine. For while the word Maha- 
rashtra as the name of a language is as old as Vararuchi of the 
1st century B.C. the word Maharashtra as the name of a country 
is much later, certainly later than Varaha Mihira of the fifth 
century A. D. It is, therefore, not difficult to suppose that 
Maharashtra assumed this name for the country from the com- 
mon language namely modern Maharashtrl. Similarly it would be 
proper to believe that the name Gujarat for the province was 
adopted owing to the prevalence of the Gujarati language. 

But that question does not really concern us; whatever may be 
the reason of the name Gujarat appertaining to the province, it 
would be absurd to argue that because the province began to 
be called Gujarat about their time, therefore the Chalukyas were 
Gujars by caste. The names of countries arise in different 
ways and stick for extremely different reasons. England, for 
example, began to be called England after the Norman conquest 
and yet the Hormans were not Angles. The Angles themselves 
were an insignificant people compared with the Saxons and yet 
the name of the country has remained Angle-land ignoring the 
Saxons altogether. France began to be called France when the 
Franks were no longer masters and had been entirely merged 
in the general Gaelic population and had lost their German 
character and affinities. So also in India the English called <the 
eastern districts of the Madras Presidency by the name of Car- 
natik when the}' were not ruled by Carnatik kings and when 
even the language was not Camatik ; but they simpfy conti- 
nued the name given to the country by the Marathas who 
looked upon the whole of southern India as Karnataka. It is, 
therefore, extremely illogical to argue that the Chalukyas were 
Gujars because from about their time the province began to be 
called Gujarat. 

Going on to the third supposed Agnikula clan the Paramaras, we 
find that Dr. D. R Bhandarkar is at a loss to find any argument 
which could make these also Gujars and is driven to observe that 
though wc do not know to what race they belonged it is morally 
certain that they were of foreign extraction. It is for the first 
time we read of moral certainty in a case like this where there 
arc no considerations of morality in discussing the race of apeOpie. 
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The reader will leave Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar to his moral views 
and will hold with us that there is no proof or argument to 
show that the Paramaras were Gujars or even foreigners. 

Lastly, we come to the consideration of the case of Chaha- 
manas or Chauhans to prove whose Gujar extraction Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar is at the worst pains and begins from some old 
Sassanian coins found in the north-west of India and ends with 
the Himalayan Siwalik hills. The whole argument savours so 
completely of the Pickwickian method of research that it is a 
wonder that a man of Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar's capacities should 
have fallen a prey to it. We are certain if he had not been 
obsessed by his theory of the foreign or Gujar descent of the 
Rajputs, he would himself have seen the absurdity of his own 
argument. Let us see how his argument is transparently based 
on pure imagination. 

Certain coins have been found in Northern India on which 
is read the legend Sri Vasudeva Vahman in Nagarl characters 
and in Pehlvi " Takkan, Jabulistan and Sapardalakshan." 
First Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar to suit his purpose reads Vahman as 
Chahman " because the characters of the letters v and ch in old 
days were so close to each other that one might be easily mis- 
taken for the other." " And Chahman, it need scarcely be said, 
stands for Chahamana (ma lenghtened into ma) so that Vasudeva 
of these coins is a Chahamana and since Vasudeva is mentioned 
in Prithvlraja Vijaya as the founder of the Chahamana family 
of Sakambarl, that founder must be the same as the Chahman of 
these Sassanian coins. " Rajasekhara's Prabandha-kosa also, 
gives one Vasudeva as the founder of the Chahamana family 
for whom he gives the date 60S V. E." This date is a serious 
difficulty in establishing the identity of these two Vasudevas. 
But Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar is not at a loss. He naively observes 
that the kosa gives a date which is rather early and the proper 
date to be assigned appears to be 627 A. D. concluded from the 
type of coins which are an exact copy of the coins of Parveiz 
KhuSru. So Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar cannot only change letters but 
also dates to suit his theor}-, but what is still more strange is that 
he can change the race also at his sweet will. Cunningham held 
that Vasudeva of the coins was a Huna and Prof. Rapson thinks 
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that he was a Sussauiau (from the legend 0/ the coins as also from 
their typo). But Dr. B. R. Bhandarkar thinks that he was a 
Khar.ar why he alone knows. It is sufficient to place this 
whole argument before the reader in deiail to r-nnble him to come 
to the conclusion that Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has failed signally 
in showing that the Chahamanas were Gujars. 

But the greatest mistake which Dr. D. R. Bhandarkap has 
committed in this connection is that of placing the town of 
Ahichchhatra and the country Sapadalaksha in the Siwalik hilly 
region of the Himalayas. He has in fact in doing so distorted the 
natural course of Indian history and represented Brahmins 
and Kshatriyas, as moving south from this place. But how 
can wc believe that Rajputs spread from the Siwalik hilly re- 
gions into India ^ven if they were Gujars ? If Gujars were 
foreigners who had come along with the Huns as conquerors, 
they would settle in the inviting plains of the Panjab anQ./not 
go to the difficult Himalayas to settle. As a matter of fset 
history and tradition tell us that Brahmins and Rajputs went 
into these sub-montane inhospitable regions in historical times 
from the Panjab, in consequence of the inroads of foreign inva- 
ders down to the Turks, in the same way as many took shelter 
in the sands and hills of Rajastan. It is, therefore, absurd to 
point to the Siwalik hills as the original habilaf of either the 
Rajputs or the Gujars. The identification of Sapadalaksha 
with Siwalik hilly region is absurd and we need not go to Babar 
for an explanation of that word. Babar gives perhaps the 
current explanation when the original and correct explanation 
was forgotten. We give in a note an extract from the Skanda 
Purana giving the list of countries in India about the 9th century 
A. D. and the traditional number of villages assigned to 
each. Sapadalaksha is a name which is given in this list to four 
or five countries and the first of them is Sakambbara or the land 
of the Chauhans. It is also given to Karnataka and to Mewad 
and also to Varendu which is not identifiable, but which proba- 
bly means the Delhi region*. When the coins noticed by 

* Or it might mean the region about Mult'aii.for Al-Masandi relates that 
around Multan these were one hundred and twenty thousand towns and 
villages (Elliot I p. 23). , •' 
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Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar mon(ion Takkan, Zabulislan and Sapar- 
dalakshan they probably mean the Panjab with Ghazni on the 
west and the Delhi province in the south-east which three proba- 
bly comprised the territory ruled by Vasudev Vahman, a 
Sa^sanian king. In any case Sapadalaksha docs not indicate i] 
lakhs of hills but r : } lakhs of villages and this number is tradi- 
tionally assigned to Sakainbhara, Mewad, Delhi and Karnataka 
as the evidence of the Skanda Parana conclusively proves. 

Ahichchhatra again is wrongly placed in the Himalayan re- 
gion. It is undoubtedly the famous capital of North Panchala 
as mentioned in the Mahabharata and Cunningham has property 
identified it from Hiuen Tsang's description with Rampur. 
The words " being flanked by mountain crags" need not suggest 
the Himalayas at all and this Ahichchhatra was properly enough 
the place to which Brahmins and Kshatriyas in the south looked 
as their original habitat. The Panchala country is famous in 
Vcdic literature as the residence of leanied Brahmins. It was also 
the country of the valiant Panchala Kshatriyas and Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar need not wonder that the founder of the Chaha- 
mana family is said to have come from Ahichchhatra. The 
Chahamanas did not take the word Sapadalaksha to the new 
country for it was not a name like Holland which could be taken 
to other places but it was a word denoting a number 
of villages which comprised their territory. Again Karnataka 
or Dhanvar was called Sapadalaksha because it contained 
that number of villages. The name was not taken and could 
not be taken from the north to Dharwar. The strange con- 
clusion which Dr. Bhandarkar derives from this word used for 
Karnataka viz., that the habitat of the Chalukyas like that of 
the Chahamanas was also the mountain region called Sapada- 
laksha and hence they too were foreigners is, therefore, absurd 
and the whole theory which he has built on the wrong identifi- 
cation of Ahichchhatra and Sapadalaksha is to say the least mis- 
taken. We, therefore, think that Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 's attempt 
to prove that the four supposed Agnikula elans were Gujars has 
signally failed and his theory must be abandoned. It must be 
mentioned that Mr. Har Bilas Sarda of Ajmer has alread}' poin- 
ted out that Sapadalaksha meant the Sambar county though he 
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thinks Ahichchhatra should be identified with Nagore in Marwad. 
Whether the Chahamanas came from Kampur or were originally 
of Nagore, it is certain that there is not a scrap of evidence to 
show that they were Gu jars and wc shall not further dilate upon 
this untenable theory of the foreign extraction of the Rajputs 
started by Dr. D. R. Bhandavkar and accepted by Jackson and 
Smith. We will instead in the next chapter indicate the positive 
arguments which in our opinion go to prove that they are the 
representatives of the ancient Vedic Aryans of India. 



NOTE. 



THE SKANDA PURANA LIST OF COUNTRIES IN INDIA WITH 
THE NUMBER OF VILLAGES IN EACH COUNTRY, 

The Mahablurata list of countries or rather peoples in India is import- 
ant for Indian history preceding the Christian era. Varaha Mihira's list 
is similarly important for the fifth century A.D.. while Hiucn Tsang's 
travels supply us with accurate and detailed information about the peoples 
of India in the beginning of the 7th century A. D. There is a list cf 
countries in India (not peoples) in the Skanda Purana, Kumara Khanda, 
Chapter 39 which is equally important for Indian history and gives us pret- 
ty accurate information about the gth century A- D. This Purana can 
clearly be assigned to the gth or 10th century from this very list ; as therein 
the old names of countries or rather peoples find no place and new names 
occur denoting countries or rather provinces which generally well fit in 
with the 9th century and which mostly subsist to this day, though there 
arc many names which arc unidentifiable. Below arc specially marked 
those names which can be identified and also their extent and importance. 
The numbers assigned to each country are mentioned as numbers of 
villages and there is no vagueness about them though in many cases the 
numbers arc palpably unbelievable. But some numbers arc corroborated 
from inscriptions of the time and we must recognise the fact that 
countries or provinces had at this time been assigned a fixed number of 
villages by tradition. 

The list begins from the north and correctly reflects the political condi- 
tion of India in the 9th century A. D. We first have Nepal with one 
lakh of villages and immediately next naturally comes Kanyakubja with 
36 lakhs. This shows that the Kanauj empire was at its height, an ex- 
tensive empire covering Oudh, the Gangclic valle3', part of the Panjab 
and Gwalior territory and the valley of the Jumna. Now this number 
of villages of Kanauj is also mentioned in the Prabandha Chintamani. 
What Gajaiiaka is. which' next follows with 72 lakhs cannot be surmised. 
Probably in the usual fashion of the Puranas facts and fictions are jum- 
bled together in order to make up the total of 96 crcrcs and 7; lakhs of 
villages, an exaggeration befitting the Puranas, for the whole of India. 
Then comes the Gauda country or Bengal with iS lakhs which. means a 
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territory half of the Kanauj empire which is not impossible. Next wc 
have Kamarupa and Oddiyana or Orissa with the same extent as Kania- 
rnpa or Assam i. e. g lakhs or half of Bengal or Gauda. The same extent 
is assigned to Dahala or Bundelkhand which is described as Vedasamjna 
meaning probably that it consisted of four parts. Next we have JSlan- 
dhara and Lohapura or Lahore each with the same number of 9 lakhs. 
Next we recognise Ratarajya or the kingdom of the Rashtrakutas with 
7 lakhs of villages and we are reminded of the 7A lakhs Rattapadi men- 
tioned in inscriptions of this and the preceding period. Wc, hereafter, 
come across names which we do not recognise but we come next to 
countries to which the number assigned is i£ or Sapadalakska. Wc 
have already explained how Dr. Bhandarkar has committed a mistake 
in interpreting the name and how he identified it with the hilly range 
at the foot of the Himalayas called Siwalik hills. This list in the Skanda 
Purana clearly establishes the fact that about 7 countries were then 
known as Supadalaksha countries viz., Varendu, Atilangala, Sayain- 
bhara, Mcdapata, (these two unquestionably are Sambhar and Mewad), 
Tomara, Karnata and Pungala, followed closely by Malava which is 
assigned the exact figure 1 lakh 15 thousand and 180. One of these may 
be the Siwalik region though we are not certain about it but at any rote 
the word Siwalik need not be derived from 1 J lakhs of lulls in that region. 

The next important countries which we recognize are Gurjaratra 
70000, Sind 20000, Kachhamandala 16020, Saurashtra 55000, Lata 
21000, Konkana 36000 and Laghu Konkana 16000. Here the form 
used is Gurjaratra and it is distinct from Lata. Moreover, Gurjaratra 
'appears to be yet southern Marwad and hence it seems probable that the 
Skanda Purana is not later than the nth century A. D. 

The extent of Kashmir given in this list is 68000 which is corroborated 
by Kashmir records as already observed in our Vol. I. Then follow 
many countries which arc traditional though imaginary and must come 
in a list of Indian countries, such as Ekapada and others. But wc can 
identify Kamboja, Kabul, Kosala (CP.), Vidarbha, (Bcrar) with 5 lakhs 
or 2\3 of Maharashtra, Vardbamana (Wadhwan), Magadha 68,000 and 
lastly MulasthSnapura 25000. In all there are said to be 72 countries 
(the actual number of countries named comes, however, to 75), 
into which India was divided with 96 crores and 72 lakhs of villages. 
36000 vclakulas arc also mentioned which we interpret as meaning so 
many Kos of coast line and cne is reminded here of the fact that even in 
the days of Alexander, the length of the coast line of India was accurately 
reported to him by Indian informants. . 

Before concluding, wc may give here the mountains and rivers of India 
as enumerated in this Skanda Purana in imitation of the Mahabhirata 
which apparently it has an 'ambition to equal. These arc given in tbi- 
samc chapter 39 of the KumSra Khanda. The chief mountain rangf. 
or Kulaparvatas as they are called bore also, are the samr. o v ( .,i vi? 
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Mahcndra, Malaya, Sahya, SuktimSn, Riksha, Vindhya and Pariyatra. 
The first four arc the well-known Eastern Ghats, Malaya, Western 
Ghats, and Girnar. Riksha is the Aravali range while Vindhya is the 
well-known range that stretches across India. ' But Pariyatra is difficult 
to identify. It is described as the range to the south of which lies the 
Kaumura Khanda; and from it rises the Veda — Srariti and other rivers. 
This description docs not assist us much though wc suspect that Pari- 
yiitra now is some portion of the Western Vindhya range. The Narmadii 
and SarasS properly rise from Vindhya but how can Satadru and Chandra- 
bh'igii rise from the Kiksha range ? Rishikulya and Kumari rise from 
the Suktim"tn mountain of Kathiwar. The Tiipi, the Payosknl, the 
Nirviudhyii, the Kuveri, the Krishna, the Vcni, the Bhimaratht rise from 
list he interpreted as including the Satpura. And 
ari i? conspicuous by its absence. The Krit.inmla 
rise from the Malaya Mountains while the Trisanu 
. rise from the Mahcndra. Probably the writer or 
yi had not much acquaintance with northern or 
native of Gujarat or Mahva as he has described 
the Stambba (Khanibayat), Prabhusa, Avanti and Nugnra Tirthas with a 
fulness which bespeaks his partiality for and his familiarity with them. 
With these remarks we give the Skanda PurSna list of countries below: 

,iS,iSo. 



the Sahya which n 
strangely the Godfu 
and the Tftinraparni 
and the Rishyakulyl 
recasler of the PurSn; 
southern India and \va 



1. Nivrit -| croics. 

2. Balaka z\ crorcs. 

3. S3hanapura \ { crore. 

4. Andhala lakh. 

5. Ncpala 1 lakh. 

0. K&nyakubja 36 lakh. 
7. Gajanaka 72 lakh. 
S. Gauda iS lakh. 

9. Kamarupa 9 lakh. 

10. Dahala 9 lakh. 

11. KSntipura 9 lakh. 

12. Lohapura 9 lakli. 

13. Famblpura 7 lakh. 

14. Rataraja 7 lakh. 

15. Hariyala 5 lakh. 

16. Drada 3J lakh. 

17. Machlpura 9 lakh. 

18. Oddiyana 9 lakh. 

10. Jalandhara 9 lakh. 

20. Bambhan&vahaka 3 J- lakh. 

21. Nilapura 21 thousand. 

22. Amala ilakh. 

23. Varendu Sajjadalaksha 

24. AtilSugala 11 thousand. 



^5. MiLlava 1 

26. Sayambhara Sapadalaksha. 

27. Mevada Sapadalaksha. 
2S. Vaguri SS thousand. 

29. Gujariitra 77 thousand. 

30. PSnduvishaya 70 thousand. 

31. Jahahuti 42 thousand. 

32. Kashmira GS thousand. 

33. Konkana 36 thousand. 

34. Laghu IConkana 1,600. 

35. Sindhu 22 thousand. 

36. Kachchha 36 thousand. 

37. Saurashtra 55 thousand. 

38. Laiadesha 21 thousand. 

39. Atisindhu 10 thousand. 

40. ASvamukba 10 thousand, 

41. Ekapada 10 thousand. 

42. Sfiryamukha 10 thousand. 

43. Ekabahu 10 thousand. 

44. Sanjayu 10 thousand. 

45. Sivadcsha 10 thousand. 

4C. Kalahayafljaya 10 thousand. 
47. Lingodbha\-a 10 thousand. 
4S. Bhadra 10 thousand. 
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49. Dcvabhadra 10 thousand. 

50. Chata 36 thousand. 

51. Virata 36 thousand. 

52. Yamakoti 36 thousand. 

53. Komaka 18 crores. 

54. Toraara Sapadalaksha. 

55. Karaata Sapadalaksha. 

56. Pingala Sapadalaksha. 

57. Striirajya 5 lakh. 

58. Pulastya 10 lakh. 

59. Kamboja 10 lakh, 

60. Kosala 10 lakh. 

61. Balhika 4 thousand. 

62. Lanka. 36 thousand. 



63. Kuru 64 thousand 

64. KirSta i£Iakh. 

65. Vidarbha 5 lakh. 

66. Vardhamana 14 thousand; 

67. Smhala 10 thousand. 

68. Pandu 36 thousand. 

69. BhaySnaka 1 J lakh, 

70. Magadha 66 thousand. 

71. Mulasthana 25 thousand; 

72. Yasana 40 thousand. 

73. PakshabShu 4,000. 

74. Pahgu 60,000. 

75. Varendcka 30,000. 



NOTE 



THE MEANING OF THE WORD RAJPUT 

The Rajputs pride themselves on being Kshatriyas of noble descent 
belonging to tlic Vcdic Aryan race. Unfortunately native writers impelled 
by bigotry and even by ignorance, owing to the fact that many Kshatriyas 
during the Aryo-Bnddhistic period gave-up Aryan religion and Aryan 
practicos and turned Buddhists, have expressed an opinion that the 
Rajputs are not pure Kshatriyas and go so far as to invoke a question- 
able statement in the Puranas to the effect that in the Kali age there 
would remain no Kshatriyas nor Vai£yas (for the VaiSyas also, even in 
greater number, had turned Buddhists) but only two Varnas Brahmins 
and Sudras. What is the value to be attached to these statements in 
the religious books of the Hindus and what is the true meaning of the 
term Rajput is a question which must be answered at the same time 
that we refute the adverse opinion of western scholars. 

There is not the least doubt that these statements of the Purarias are 
valueless and historically considered they are interpolations in the Fura- 
nic texts promoted not indeed by malice but by bigotry and through 
enmity to the Buddhists. It will not be difficult to prove that earlier 
texts exist which show that the word Rajput is not a new word coined 
in about the oth century A. D. but an old, a very old word and that it 
was usually used in a very honourable sense. Words sometimes do take 
up double meanings, one a good and the other a bad one, but it is well to 
remember that the bad sense is usually a later growth. Many examples 
may be given but the very word Brahmin will suffice. It originally indi- 
cated the highost Varna or caste to whom the duty of preserving the 
Brahma or Veda was entrusted. But later on, we find that the duty of 
supplying water and even of cooking fell to the lot of this caste and 
hence the word Brahmin now-a-days often means a cook or a waterman 
(A Hindi saying has it that a Brahmin meant Babarchi, Bhisti, Bhi- 
hhart). In this way the term Rajput is sometimes applied to the illegiti- 
mate progeny of Kshatriyas or kings born of mothers of lower castes. 
But that this is not its original or general meaning will appear from the 
following disquisition. 

At Alwar it was stated to us by some Pandits that the word 
Rajput meant a mixed-caste man as stated in a verse of the 
ParSsara Smriti " I^RT^Tg^Fi^rprT ^f 2 ^: SRRcT." Now it may be 
stated at once that there is no such line in the ParSSara Smriti 
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as it is ordinarily known. If any copy of the Smriti has this line 
it is plainly an interpolation. There is also this contradiction of this sup- 
posed statement of Par&sara that the author of S&dra-KamalSkara looks 
upon Ugra as one who is popularly known as Rajput. An Ugra is the 
son of a Kshatriya from a Sudra woman and the author of ^tidra-KarnaiS- 
kara adds the explanation «T2T *T ^T^T ^rf *nq7Sj%5: " An Ugra 
is called Rajput in the spoken language." Now this view is also 
wrong but it undeniably shows that the text oj ParSsara quoted above 
is spurious"'. 

( Rajput is a word which is indeed used sometimes in common parlance 
to denote the illegitimate sons of Rajput chiefs. But that it is not its 
ordinary meaning can be proved by the fact that the word is used so far 
back as the Mahabharata in a good sense. In that ancient epic it indi- 
cates a Kshatriya generally (T£ctWU4f *TFT Tf^S^T *n>R3T:t 
ftgTf 5Tt%ST 11',° [| %° ^" "mj.but often times not an ordi- 

nary Kshatriya but one who is descended from a crowned king. It is 
sometimes urged that the AmarakoSa does not give Rajaputra as 
a synonym of Kshatriya. This is true but the Amarakosa cannot claim to 
be au exhaustive dictionary and even if a word is not given in a 
Koia. or dictionary, it is no proof to hold that it has no existence or has 
not a particular meaning. Words in dead languages are to be known 
from use by classical authors and the word Rajaputra has been used in 
the sense of a Kshatriya in hundreds of places in the Mahabharata. One 
instance of such use in the Mahabharata will suffice. Other Slokas might 
be quoted using the word Rajput in the same or higher sense even in the ' 
Mahabharata ; but it is unnecessary to quote many instances. The 
following verse from SSntiparva Adhyaya 64 shows that RSjaputra 
is often used in the simple sense of a Kshatriya: Vf^SR^ri cTcH 9TgwH 

Rajaputra is very often used in a higher sense also, nay even the word 
RajaputrT is often used in the Virata Parva in addressing DraupadI, 
where the sense 'daughter of a king' does not appear to be intended, 
but merely a high-born Kshatriya lady. It may further be noted that 
Bhavabhuti of the 7th century A.D. uses the word Rajaputri in addressing 
KausalyE where the same sense is intended, viz., not the daughter of a 
king ; but merely a high-born Kshatriya lady, Banain the Harshacharita 
similarly uses the word RSjaputra to denote a Kshatriya soldier. 

It may be objected that the word Rajaputra occurs in Panini where a 
sense somewhat different from RSjanya is intended to be conveyed by 
it. The Sctra is very important and clearly shows that the ward 



* The Para£ara Smriti is intended for the Kali age and if it had intended 
to preach, that there were no Ksfiatriyas in the Kali age, ft could not have 
contained many provisions specially prescribed for the Kshatriyas. 
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Hence it is that about the beginning of the nth century Rajputs confined 
themselves to the tract where the Kshatriya kingly families were chiefly 
gathered. And the status of Kshatriya was naturally confined to those 
who could prove descent from undoubted Kshatriya kings within the 
memory of the generation and had not to depend on bardic legends, bro- 
ken as they were by many centuries of Buddhist and foreign rule. The 
word Rajaputra became, therefore, of special importance and the thirty-six 
royal families of Kshatriyas were enumerated, marriage within which 
group was considered proper. We need not wonder that those families 
were chiefly confined to what is now called Rajaputana and the adjoining 
portions of Central India where, as the religious map appended to our 
first volume shows, Hinduism was very strong even in the days of Hiuen 
Tsang and Buddhism had not much hold upon the people, Kshatri- 
yas and Rajputs outside these limits were looked upon as not un- 
doubted Kshatriyas. And it is thus that the gulf between the cen- 
tral tract Rajputs and the Kshatriyas of Bengal and th ; Deccan arose. 
It must be noted that Rajputs who have now given their name Raj- 
putana to this central tract can a!! trace their descent step by st-p 
to some known king ruling in the 7th and 8th centuries A. D. It 
may seem strange but it is nevertheless true that such descendants 
of one man in the 9th century or even the 12th may he 
reckoned at this day by thousands. The Rajput has thus preserved the 
purity of his race unquestionably from the 8th century onward down 
to this day in a manner not to be found in any other caste, not even Brah- 
mins in India, or any people in the whole world. 

Inspite of the extreme purity of race which the Rajputs have pre- 
served through nearly a thousand years of their history, it is indeed 
almost a mystery, how the myth could arise that_in the Kali age there 
were only two varnas viz., the Brahmins and the Sudras, a myth which 
has so banefully influenced writers of commentaries on the sacred texts 
of Smritis. This mystery will, however, disappear if one looks at the 
religious map appended to Vol. I. These writers of commentaries and 
treatises on law belong to the south and Buddhism prevailed far more 
extensively in these parts and even in the north than in the middle land. 
The Kshatriyas in these parts had also contracted marriage relations with 
Non-Aryao l°ca' tribes more extensively than those in the middle 
land. The Kshatriyas of the south, the Marathas, consequently 
lost communion with the Kshatriyas of RajputSna when caste became 
rigid, as also the Kshatriyas of the east and the north. The Kshatriyas 
of Bengal and Oudh had contracted marriage relations with 
the Khasas and other Mongolian races of the north. The orthodox 
Kshatriyas, therefore, of the middle country excluded these Kshatriyas of 
the cast and the south from their fold ; and to this day they still adhere 
to their unwillingness to form marriage relations with Kshatriya families 
of the south and the east. 
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The Brahmins had not turned Buddhists in any great numbers and had 
not lost touch with the Vedas and the Vedic sanskaras or practices. The 
other two varnas on the other hand had become Buddhists in thousands 
and had lost all touch with the Vedic religion. When, Buddhism being 
overthrown, these came back to Hinduism, most of them had forgotten 
their gotras and had no knowledge of the gayatri and they were naturally 
looked upon as Sudras. They still adhered to certain practices of their 
own and kept their distinctness as Kshatriyas and Vaisyas. The bigoted 
Brahmins could not assign to the descendants of Pulakesin and others 
who had performed the most orthodox Vedic sacrifices, the status of Ksha- 
triyas in the newly constituted Hindu society and gradually the opinion 
gained strength that in the Kali age there remained only two varnas the 
Brahmins and the Sudras, and found expression in the Puranic text 

When this happened is not quite clear but that it is 
an interpolation of a date later than the ioth century A. D. and that it 
arose in the south or the east cannot be gainsaid. The existence of 
Kshatriyas in the south was never disputed in the ist century A. D. as 

may be seen from the expression mfm mm* in one of the Nasik 

cave inscriptions of Gotamiputra (Ind. Ant. p. 37) which means " who 
crushed, the pride of Kshatriyas/' It is wrongly stated here that, " -'these 
Kshatriyas are the native Indian princes of Rajputana, Gujarat and Central 
India." These parts were never invaded by Gotamiputra. What the epithet 
; means : .is that Gotamiputra Satakarni who was a Sudra and who came from 
Dhanakataka.had humbled the pride of the Kshatriyas, of course, of the 
Deccan itself. ..There were Kshatriyas in the Deccan itself at that time viz., 
the Rashtrakutas and others and one need not go to Rajaputana of the 
''.modern day .to' find Kshatriyas in the 1st century A. D. Then again we 
know that there were Kshatriyas in the Deccan and the South in the 7th 
:: century : A. D. Not only Hiuen Tsang describes the Pallavas of Kanchi 
and the, Chalukyas of Badami as Kshatriyas, but the stone^and copper re* 
cords of these families distinctly state that they had performed Asva- 
.medha and' other Vedic sacrifices and that they claimed to be Kshatriyas 
e. : .,g..in the epithet inscribed on the walls of a 'temple at 

Madura. It seems, therefore, certain that the theory that there were no 
Kshatriyas in the Kali age had not arisen till the seventh century A. D. 

.'.This theory again is contradicted' to our mind by the ParaSara Smriti 
itself which is specially intended, for the Kali age. In this Smriti various 
'texts give ....special provisions for Kshatriyas' and Vaiiyas. If. indeed in 
.the Kali v age. there., were no Kshatriyas and VaiSyas where was the 
necessity of making the special provisions intended for. these varnas? 
The Smriti does not contemplate, therefore, the non-existence of 
these varnas and as this Smriti may be assigned to the 7th or 8th century 
one may infer that this view had not arisen yet. The Parasara Smriti 
to our mind belongs to the south as the sanctity of the Setu Tirtha is 
specially .extolled in it. ■But whether it arose in the south or the north* 
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it certainly docs not look upon Kshatriyas as non-existent in the 
Kali age. 

The SMra Kama&Jtnra was composed at Benares and by a Dcceani 
Brahmin. It, therefore, reflects the sentiment of the south and the east. 
Kshatriyas of the central part where the word Rajput came into special 
vogue looked down upon Kshatriyas of the south and cast, not in the 
9th and 10th centuries but later, as we shall show that marriage relations 
between these continued to take place in these centuries. It seems, there- 
fore, that this view arose in later centuries and it arose in the east and 
tho south. Legal writers took it up and worked it to its natural conse- 
quences. Even the Rajputs who then prided and still pride themselves 
upon being good Kshatriyas were consequently looked upon by these 
writers as Ugras and the theory further grew that Kshatriyas had no 
gotras of their own but took the gotras of their Purohitas. It is not neces- 
sary here to pursue the subject further; but Ve may conclude by saying 
that the dictum that the Rajputs are Ugras is not only not correct but is 
further based upon a view of later growth that there were no Kshatriyas 
in the Kali ago. The text 

is historically speaking an 
interpolation. At best it must be explained by interpreting it to mean 
not that there would be no Kshatriyas in the Kali age throughout, but 
from some time in later centuries when the Kali age would be at its 
extreme point. We have for the present to ignore this text and to hold 
that Kshatriyas do exist still and that the Rajputs are the purest portions 
of them, the word Rajput meaning a high-born Kshatriya. 
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nil-: doTJiAS oi- the K:\jvvrs 

HaviiijT t-x.imhn (i iht: evidence which is supposed to prove that 
the Praiihi'.r,! .r.vl diln r Rajput tribes were Gnjars originally, and 
found ii ii'iMiiVxiciit to <:M;il-!ish the conclusion thai these tribes 
an k>u -i:;:v r>, we will prncivd to sketch the evidence which goes 
to <hr,w ;hai ih<- K.'.jpU-s are the descendants of Yvdic Aryans. 
And tin- (v.>: iw.n oi evident: which presents itself to us is the 
fact that th-.' Rajput:- have the same gotras and Pravaras as 
tho?e laid down in the Wdic Sutras and have carefully preserved 
their memory to thi< day. The gotra and Pravara sj-stcm as 
laid down in \hv <i'V<.-ral Sutras of the Vcdas preserves among 
Indo-Aryam- tin- memory of descent in a manner not to be wit- 
nessed anywhere elrc in the world. The Indian Aryans who pro- 
fess the. YYdic. faith have to recite at every religious ceremony, 
their gotra -:Jid Pravara before beginning the ceremony and in 
(his way the memory of the Vedic ancestors from whom Ibf: 
reciter is descended is kept alive from day to day and generation 
to generation. The Brahmins of India have thus kept up the 
memory of their descent for at least 3000 years i. c. from the 
time when the Vcdic Sutras were mostly composed and possi- 
bly for 5000 years, before which time the Vcdas were probably 
composed. The Kshatriyas or Rajputs too have kept up the 
memory of their gotras religiously and tenaciously. In fact 
cpigraphic evidence extending over two thousand years shows 
that the Kshatriyas and the liajputs were careful and proud to 
record their gotras in their inscriptions. And the gotras of the 
principal Rajput families of the present day are the same as 
those mentioned in their ancient records on stone and copper 
and we may, therefore, well believe that the Rajputs are the de- 
7 
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scendants of the Vedic Kshatriyas. Thus 'the gotras of the sup- 
posed Agnikula clans are from their gotrochchaTa recorded by 
Col. Tod, {the word gotrachSra is probably wrongly used here 
by Tod ; it should have been gotrochchgra which means the 
recital of one's gotra) are as follows : the ChShamSnas are of 
the Vatsa gotra with five pravaras ; the Chalukyas are of the 
Bharadvaja gotra with three pravaras and the Paramaras are of 
the Vafiishtha gotra with three pravaras. (The Pratihara's gotra 
has not yet been ascertained from inquiry or from record.) 
Now the same gotras are mentioned in ancient inscriptions of 
these tribes as we have already shown. The gotra of the Para- 
maras is thus mentioned in the Udepur Prasasti and in many 
other records, notably for instance in the following line-Effespfl'- 
ifrt^ V$ cfl% fs^ld^K'Kr ^R^-" 11 in the Patanarayana in- 
scription (Ind. Ant. XLV) ; and the Paramaras all over India 
whether in the Deccan or in Rajputana still possess the same 
gotra. The gotra of the Chalukyas again is mentioned in the 
Haihaya record already noticed while the gotra of the Chaha- 
manas is mentioned in the Bijolia inscription (J. Ben. R. A. S. 
Vol. LV. p. 41) in the line fer ^r^fnltis^^x^^ ^1 |. The 
gotra of the Rathodas is Gautama while that of the Guhi- 
lots is Baijavapayana as mentioned in their records. The gotras 
' thus mentioned in ancient records are still the gotras professed 
by these Rajput clans and it may, therefore, well be inferred 
that both the possession of gotras and their continual recital 
and remembrance to this day go to support if not to establish 
their descent from Vedic ancestors. 

This evidence, however, of long standing tradition is sought 
to be impeached on the ground that when these Rajput clans 
were transformed from barbarians into orthodox Kshatriyas 
about the sixth or seventh century A.D. they took these gotras 
from their Brahmin Purohitas ; and the rule as given in the 
Sutras that the Kshatriyas are to use their Purohitas' gotras ( g&- 
%?r-iR?T is quoted in support of this view. Now this is an- 

other example of how wrong ideas arise by misconception among 
ourselves and how such misconceptions of some of our own Pan- 
dits lead astray western scholars and antiquarians. The author 
of the famous commentary MitSk&hars on Yapavalkya Smriti 
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has indeed wrongly laid down the maxim that the Kshatriyas 
have no gotras of their own and that they are to use the gotras 
of their Purohitas. This comment of VijnSneSvara on the text of 
the Smriti making marriage of Dvijas or Aryans outside the 
gotra alone as valid has now-a-days become generally accepted 
and European scholars naturally resort to it when they explain, 
the mention of gotras in inscriptions by Kshatriya kings. But 
the mention of gotras by ldngs in inscriptions cannot have been 
of any importance if these gotras of the.kings were adventitious 
and were to be borrowed from their Purohitas and were liable to 
be changed with the change of Purohitas. The Chalukyas of 
Badami for instance and the Pallavas of K3nchl would not have 
cared to record in every grant they made tTRsq^r^rTT : flsJ3 : 'n'- 
:iri£ and 3Tr?5R^it^|ilf TS^frflU, if these gotras were not their 
own. The rule of the Sutras (g^rtcT-5RKT UWK, ) has evidently 
been misinterpreted by VijnSnes'vara and we have not the small- 
est doubt that the Kshatriyas of ancient days had and the Raj- 
puts of modem time have gotras of their own. When, therefore, 
in ancient records we find mention of gotras we must hold that 
the Kshatriyas must have mentioned the gotras from pride in 
mentioning their gotra showing their descent from Aryan an- 
cestors. Nay in ancient times the gotra was the only method 
of distinguishing families and Brahmins and Kshatriyas 
mentioned their gotras both from pride and from necessity to 
distinguish their families as we mention the surnames now- 
a-days which are in fact derived from gotras themselves. 
Thus in an inscription on a Torana at Barhut we have 
TRfr gtw i%s^t?t5OT" 'frstRT st^rr^t grist *t#r gfft tt^^rt *etr?t 
cTfctrr which Cunningham has translated as follows "Gateway erec- 
ted by king Dhanabhuti born of the queen of the Vatsa family, 
sonof Agaraja son of queen of Gota (Kautsa) family andgrandson 
of king Bisadeva son of queen of Garga family." Here the 
different gotras of the queen-mother, grand mother and great 
grand-mother are honourably mentioned with the object of 
showing that the queens in the several generations were also 
of Aryan gotras. But Cunningham here observes " Queens 
among Rajputs are still known by their family names. These 
names arc gotra names , The explanation of this fact is that 
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<n£*#re|- m I wi^rf^mf ffoterrerwtf. Then again the 

Chahamanas were of the Vatsa gotra and the legend given in 
one of their inscriptions is that they were born from a Brahmin 
of the Vatsa gotra (fesr: sft^c^its^fe^^ gn | sw^R?^ 
miptf q^cr^r-^T^rcf :). In another inscription the first Chahamana 
is said to have been born from the eyes of the Vatsa Rishi him- 
self. These instances will suffice to prove that in the 9th and 
10th centuries no such idea was entertained as is done by Vijna- 
nesvara. These stories of the birth of warriors from the fire of 
VaSishtha or the handful of Bharadvaja are plainly myths but 
they clearly are based on the fact that the Paramaras and the 
Chalukyas in the 10th and nth centuries were reputed to be of 
VaSishtha and Bharadvaja gotra by descent and not by disciple- 
ship. Thus gotra even for Kshatriyas meant descent from the gotra 
ancestor and hence the poetic bards invented some stories show- 
ing the descent of these clans from these ancestors. Thus inter- 
preted these inscriptions clearly prove that in centuries prece- 
ding the Mitakshara, Rajputs and Kshatriyas were certainly 
believed to have gotras of their own, gotras which indicated 
descent. It seems probable that at the time of the Mitakshara, 
Kshatriyas in the south had begun to forget their gotras ; and 
that Brahmin orthodoxy was not willing to accept as Kshatriyas 
those who during Buddhistic times had entirely lost touch with 
Aryan ceremonies and were being now received back into Hin- 
duism. Having forgotten their own gotras in Buddhistic times 
they were held to belong to the gotras of their Purohitas. Vij- 
nanesvara interpreted the sutra g^fff ^fff*I in a conveni- 
ent manner and propounded the theory that Kshatri}'as had 
no gotras of their own but had according to Vedic precept to 
take the gotras of their Purohitas or preceptors. 

"Whatever the explanation of this wrong statement of the 
Mitakshara, there is no doubt about its being wrong and of the 
fact that Kshatriyas and Rajputs from centuries preceding the 
Mitakshara had gotras of their own, gotras which indicated 
descent. In fact even now the Rajputs of Rajputana and 
elsewhere have gotras which are different from the gotras of 
their Purohitas as we ascertained from inquiries specially made 
on the subject, the result of which is embodied in the note attach- 
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ed hereto. The question may here be asked, how it is that 
Kshatriyas and Brahmins and even VaiSyas have the same 
gotras. How is it that Kshatriyas of the solar and lunar lines 
could have Brahmin Rishis for their ancestors ? We will dis- 
cuss this question also in detail in our note, but it is necessary 
to indicate here the answer to this question. It will be a reve- 
lation to many persons that in ancient times down to the period 
at which we have arrived, caste in India was not hard-bound as 
it is to-day, especially in the three higher castes which formed the 
Aryan element in the population. Not only Brahmins and Ksha- 
triyas married from one another's caste but even changed their 
caste easily. Thus many Vedic and Puranic legends show how 
Kshatriyas became Brahmins and Brahmins became Kshatriyas. 
The Rishis of Pravaras and even of gotras it will be a revelation 
to many are both Kshatriyas and Brahmins indiscriminately, 
that is to say, in the Pravara Rishis of many Brahmins there 
are Kshatriya kings as ancestors and in the Pravara Rishis of 
Kshatriyas there are Brahmin Rishis also. It is indeed a really 
unsectarian affair viz., the Pravara system as it has been laid 
down from the Vedic age ; though some attempt is made in the 
Srauta Sutras to differentiate between Brahmins and Kshatriyas 
it is only the beginning of the cleavage between the two ; but 
in actual practice through all the intervening centuries down to 
this day the gotras and Pravaras are the same for Brahmins and 
Rajputs and even for Vaisyas, the three classes of the Aryan 
race. Consequently we may be sure that the Rajput claim to 
Aryan descent, to descent from the Kshatri}'as of the Vedic 
times is not at all ill-founded but is founded on long tradition 
extending back to thousands of years before the Christian era. 
When and why these Vedic Aryans migrated into Rajputana 
we shall try to discover in the next chapter from legend as well 
as from history. 
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Note— Gotras of Modern Rajput families with the gotras of their 

Pnrohitas. 



No. 



State. 



Rajput family. Gotra. 



1 Udepur, Dungarpur Guhilota 

otc. 

2 Jodhpur, RntJam etc. Rathod 



3 Jaipur and Ahvar 

4 Bundi-Kota . . 

5 Bijolia in Udepur 

6 Dhar (Maratha) 

7 Bhavanagar . . 



Kachhavaha 
Chauhan 
Paramara 
Paramara 
Guhila 
Chudasama 



S Dholera, Taluka 

Dhunduka. 
9 Kachchha, Navanagar Jadeja 

Gondal Morvi Raj- 

kot, etc. 

to Dlmmgdhra, Limdi, JhSla . . 
Vakaner, Patan. 

1 1 Lunavada in Rewa- ChSlukya 
Kantha & Pethapura. (Solankhi). 

12 Rewa Bundelkhand . . Vaghela 

(Solankhi) 

13 Kashmir . . Jarnrnuval 

14 Gidhaur, Bengal . . Chaudella 

15 Delhi represented Tuar • • 

by Patau (Jaipur) 

16 Kanauj . . . . Gaharwar 



Gotra of the 
Porohita. 

Samnayans. 
BharadvSja. 
Vatsa. 



Karisha. 
Kashyapa. 



BaijavSpa 
Gautama 
Manava 
Vatsa . . 
Vagishtha 
Vasishtha 
Gautama. . 
Atri 
Atri 

Markandej'a 

Bharadvaja M .... 

Bharadvaja ^ Vasistha (new 
Chandratri). 
Bharadvaja ». Vasishtha. 

Chandratreya*. Kagyapa. 

Vaiyaghrapadya Bharadvaja. 



NOTE 



GOTRA AND PRAVARA 

\Vc have already stated our view that Kshatriyas have gotras of their 
own and that Vijrianesvara's dictum in the Mitakshara that they, having 
no gotras of their own, have to borrow those of their Purohitas, is -wrong. 
But tho question is often asked how can Brahmins and Kshatriyas have 
the same gotras, if gotras are to indicate descent and not discipleship ? 
For it is believed that the Kshatriyas are not descended from Brahmin 
Risbis but are born in the solar or lunar Varhsas. This doubt often puzzled 
bards and poetic writers of inscriptions who, therefore, invented fanciful 
t.tories about the origin of Kshatriya families. We think that a minute 
examination of the subject of gotra and Pravara will solve this difficulty 
and we accordingly proceed to examine the subject from the beginning. 

According to the latest view the gotra — Rishi is a son or rather a de- 
fendant of one of the seven Rishis ^E^q) v "' lt ^ ^ e Edition of the 
eighth Agastya who is outside the well-known Saptarshis (see the dictum) 
of Baudhayana : sfttftf ?THqn on qiT^T 2*TWT cJ^^R^. 
This means that the original Indo-Aryan families were considered to be 
eight viz., i . Vi.vSmitra, z. Jamadagni, 3. BbaradvSja, 4. Gautama, 5. 
Atri, 6. Va.ishtha, 7. Kaiyapa and 8. Agastya. 

But an important ?loka in tho Mababharata takes us still further back 
..r.d .tateo that there originally were four gotra; only znr.3TfcT.lGT = T??.ft 

^m:,n *t.*"t i crimen tziw&mfmi er. 

The:- ardent fcur gotras 1 Angiras 2 KaSyapa 3 VaSishtha and 4 Bhrign 
are supported by the Pravaxadhayas aho in the several Sutras which 
always begin with the Bhrigu Pravara. (It is hence that the Bhagavad- 
glU". has the lino Jf^qfai *jIT^L' ^ c 5s int3ccd tiiC first °* ^ c S rcat or 
Pravara Rishi,). Now this 'bows that when the first or solar race Indo- 
Aryaa invader*; came to India there were four family stocks viz., t Bhrigu, 
- At'.-ira:., 3 V.* .i. "". :.:a ar.:l 4 Ka'yapa. Thece were the patriarchs zo to say 
5 .:r;: th: r.-.ir.'l-b- : ;': .or. oi the creator. And they were prcrer.iio:: of 
■"■ ... • t!:rt— Ar; v.n c'..l- -r ■ 'wf.i-.-i v. ere no'. caste* yet; Brahmin?, K'hatri- 
Z-.V I W.'y.--*. T 1 cy in ! xt were not Brahmin Ici.-l.i_i but Aryan 
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the later S slocks we have to add Atri, Vi£v5mitra and Agastya. It is 
clear that the Atri stock represents the second horde of Aryan invaders 
viz., the lunar race Aryans, as the moon is looked upon as a son of Atri 
and the lunar race Aryans have generally the Atri gotra. Agastya is 
entirely a new addition but it also took place in Vcdic times, for Agastya 
is a Vcdic Rislii while ViSviunitra an Indo-Aryan Kshatriya became a 
Brahmin and a Pravara Rishi by his austerities, also in Vedic days when 
caste was still of the nature of class and families could give up their here- 
ditary avocation and take up another, especially the priestly intellectual 
one. ViSvamitra's, therefore, was a Solar race Kshatriya stock which be- 
came priests by his intelligence and his high religious merit. Thus the 
old history of gotra as preserved in the Mahiibhurata shows that the 
ancient Rishis can well be the progenitors of Brahmins and Kshatriyas. 

The same conclusion is further supported by a study of the Pravaras, 
What is Pravara is not known generally even to the most learned Pandits 
for this question is rarely studied by them. A study of the Pravara- 
dhyiiyas of the several Sutras discloses the fact that Pravara Rishis are 
those ancestors in one's family who have composed hymns in the Rigveda 
and who have praised Agni by those hymns or suktas. The sacrificer in 
reciting Pravara is supposed to pray to Agni and tell him that he is the 
descendant of those Risliis who have praised him by their hymns in the 
Rigveda. In fact the sacrificer calls upon the Agni by the name of his 
Rishi. The Apastamba Siitra Sircfc}" cfvffi is thus commented on " STfEf^- 

umMwra^ d ftft^ 5rr*Mt ^rar^fa: u" It: is clear from this that the 

sacrificer is connected with the Pravara Rishis by descent and not by 
discipleship. The word Rishi is explained by another Sutra ( ffpfgicTf 
^rft^ ) as meaning the composers of mantras or hymns. Now the gotra 
Rishi may not be a Mantrakrit or composer of hymns. He is any famous 
descendant of the Pravara Rishi who gave his name or a fresh start to 
the particular branch sprung from him. Tins proves the truth of the 
dictum that gotras are innumerable, while the number of Pravaras is 
fixed, for the composers of Vedic hymns must be fixed in number. Now 
the Sutras further declare rrcfi c[tjft^ jfr ergfi^ sff^ ^o/}^ q - =^J^f 
^rfffi *T T^Tf^^T?^ " ( - )nC mav rcc i te onc < tw0 ' three, but not four, nor 
more than five, Rishis." That is to say even if there are more than five 
composers of hymns in one's ancestry, one cannot mention more than 
five. This explains how there are usually three and sometimes five 
Pravara Rishis but never four nor more than five. The gotra Rishi is 
either one of these Rishis or their descendants. 

Thus for expample, the BhSradvaja gotra has three Pravaras Angirasa, 
Barhaspatya and Bharadvtija, Bharadvaja the gotra Rishi being one of 
the three Pravara Rishis. But the Vatsa gotra has five Pravaras Bhar- 
gava, Chyavana, ApnavSna, Aurva and JSmadagnya, Vatsa not being on© 

8 
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of these but some noted descendant of Jamadagni -who gave his nsna 
to a special branch. One more provision of the Sutras must be noticed 
before we proceed. The Sutras declare that the Adhvaryu priest should 
recite the Pravara Rishis in the order of ascent -while the Hota is to recite 
them in the order of descent. This further shows that Pravara and gotra 
mean descent and not discipleship, Thus Angiras, Brihaspati, and 
Bharadvaja is the descending line as also Bhzigu, Chyavana, Apnavana, 
Urva and Jamadagni.* 

Now it may be asked how a Kshatriya born in the lunar or solar line 
i. e., from the moon or the sun can have these Pravara Rishis or composers 
of Vedic hymns in their ancestry. But if we scan the list of the Pravara 
Rishis, we find therein many names of kings of the solar and lunar line. 
In fact it would be a revelation to many that the composers of Rigveda 
hymns were drawn from all classes, Brahmins. Kshatriyas and VaiSyas. 
Thus, for instance, Mandhata, Ambarisha, YuvanaSva, Trasadasyu, 
Purukutsa etc. who are Pravara Rishis are names of noted solar line kings, 
while Sunahotra, Ajarnxdha etc., are lunar race kings. It seems that the 
Bhrigu gana and the Angirasa gana Pravaras mostly contain names of 
Kshatriya kings, a fact which we proceed presently to show. But we may 
first notice the fact that an examination of the several Pravaras given in 
the Pravaradhyayas also shows that many Kshatriyas became Brahmins 
even in Vedic times. We will enumerate these cases. First we have the 
case of Garga who was originally a Kshatriya being a son of Bhumanyu, 
son of Vitatha, son of Bharata, son of Dushyanta a well-known lunar 
line king. This Garga and his descendants became Brahmins as is 
stated in the VSyu Purana also, ^T^r^ff^ T'f'Pf itn^el^rg?^ ? I 

^nt?t imrh gsfta f^w^r: u W, *t. ^ow the 

Pravaradhyas show that the Gargyas are mentioned among the 
Angirasa ganas. Thus Asvalayana says TFfpJTPTIli^ ^HE^^T Tf^S? 3 * 

how the Gargas could go into the Angirasa stock, being themselves 
lunar race Kshatriyas. The only explanation possible is that they 
were, when they became Brahmins, adopted into the Angirasa stock 
through Sini. The alternative idea of Acbaryaship cannot be enter- 
tained as started by Mr. Pargitar who has touched this subject in his 
stndy of the Puranas and of the solar and lunar dynasties and who 
observes (J. R. A. S. 1919 Panchfila dynasty) " Kshatriyas whojbecame 
Brahmins were incorporated into Brahmin families, either in the AchSrya 
gotra or by adoption and were not allowed to start a new line like Vi§v&- 
mitra." For the idea of AchSrya gotra is inconsistent with the basic 
idea of Pravara viz., that the Y ajamana or sacrificer has to pray to Agni 
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and identify him with his ancestral Vedic Rishi. The only way Garga 
could do this was by way of adoption into the Angirasa family for he 
could then pray to Agni " Kindly look upon mo as my ancestor Angiras 
who has praised thee in such and such a hymn." The second thing 
we glean from this episode is that these Brahmins are called by the VSyu 
PurSna ^f5j"|rfcrr f^SflcPT: or Brahmins endowed with Kshatriya power. 
From this we can gather the importance of tho term Brahma-Kshatra- 
Kullna often applied to Kshatriyas, an importaco of which we will take 
notice further on. 

Similar is the case of the Kfinvas. Kanva was born in the Lunar line 
and was an ancestor of Dushyanta. His Pravara is Angirasa, Ajamidha, 
Kanva. Similar again is the case of Vishnuvardhana whose Pravara is 
Angirasa, Piiurukutsa, Trasadasyava. The VSyu distinctly states that 
Vishnuvardhna was a descendant of Trasadasyu who was a son ,pf Puru- 
kutsa, a Solar king and he became a Brahmin attaching himself to the 
Angirasa stock. Another example is that of Mudgala who was a son of 
.Bharmyasva of the lunar line. His descendants became Brahmins and 
attached themselves to the Angirasa Paksha, ^ f ftH3J| ffr jfr^e^P ^TPfaT 

varas are Angirasa, BhSrmyaSva, Maudgalya. Now here an alternative 
Pravara is given by Asvalayana ^^|%S^g": ^1% cTr^T ^TF^a - ?fr- 
p^ffcT. Here Triksha who is substiutted for Angirasa is a Kshatriya king 
and an ancestor of BharmyaSva, Triksha, Bharmyas' and Mudgala being 
all Kshatriyas of the PSnchala lunar line. This, therefore, is a Pravara 
wherein no supposed Brahmin comes in but all are Kshatriyas. The same 
is the case with tho Haritas. Their Pravara is Angirasa, Ambarlsha, 
Yauvanalva. Herein also an alternative is allowed and Angirasa is to be 
substituted by Mandhatri. Tho Pravara would then be MandhStri, 
Ambarlsha, YauvanSsva. Now these three are the names of three famous 
Solar line kings and in this Pravara no Brahmin enters. The VSyu gives 
the line as follows :— awgcTn^PTRT JTFWr ^T^cTra: Sg: I - 

^fefr g^Tf^zr ^f^rr :f^r: ^tp 1 ^ ^f|^r: g^rr: sjsn^rr 

fi^TT^^r: U These lines show that the Brahmins with the HSrlta gotra 
have a Pravar m which all are Kshatriya kings. These changes, it 
must be remembered, took place in Vedic times. The descendants of 
Harita became Brahmins though he was born in the solar line with 
Yauvanalva, as father, Ambarisha as grandfather and MandhStri as great 
grandfather who are all Pravara Eishis i. e., composers of Vedic hymns. 
If Brahmins have Kshatriya kings as Pravara Rishis, where is the won. 
der that Kshatriyas have Brahmins as Pravara Rishis ? If in Vedic time s 
Kshatriyas could become Brahmins (which is the Pratiloma or revers. 
process) ; surely Brahmins could become Kshatriyas (which is Anulom 
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process) . Indeed this change of a higher caste into a lower could talec place 
down to medieval times, for we know Brahmin families like those of 
Chacha and Lalliya of Sind and Kabul became Kshatriyas and the 
Kshatriya Bbatis became Vai&yas in later times still. 

To return to our subject, we have said that such instances ot Kshatriyas 
being Pravara Rishis occur in the Angirasa and Bhrigu stocks. We will 
now give instances from the latter stock The Asvalayana Sutra contains 
the following Pravaras which consist plainly of Kshatriyas (i) ^^TfJif 

3TfT(ff?q'9f2f(cT. jrere F P tilu anc * v ena are clearly Kshatriya kings and 
tho ^yetagotris attach themselves to the Bhrigu Paksha, (2) fj}=J^^f 

%XW$$i ffiSftt Sfr wkfkz&JZfttm^ffi Here aIso Bivodasa and Va- 
dhryagva as well as Mitrayu are Kshatriya kings and the Pravara is 
attached to Bhrigu Paksha : (3) ZtfZft^ ^S^fcT f&ftt VI 
^f5f^n;f^|?r^i^. Nov/ Gritsamada is a king and a Kshatriya ; he is the 
noted author of the hymns in the second Mandala of the Rigvada. 
His story is given in the MalrabhSrata (Anu. Ch. 30). Gritsamada was 
the son of king Vltahavya and became a Brahmin" by the simple word 
of Bhrigu. Gritsamada was adopted by Sunafcotra. Gritsa'mada's 
son was Suhotra whose son was Varchas in whose line was born Sunaka 
who gave his name to a gotra. Therefore the Sunaka-gotris have the 
simple Pravara Gritasmada or the triple Pravara BhSrgava, Saunhotra, 
Gartsamada. These instances show that Kshatriya Pravaras occur also in 
the Bhrigu stock. There are some stray instances of Kshatriya names 
in the Pravara garias of VigvSmitra and Atri but not of Vasisbtha and 
Agastya so far as we can see. 

The above details %vill show that in Vedic times even, certain Kshatriyas 
became Brahmins and in doing so affiliated themselves to certain Pra- 
varas or rather stocks of Brahmins. The instances recorded of Brahmins 
becoming Kshatriyas are rare and we remember only one instance viz., that 
of BharadvSja who gave himself as son to Bharata who had left no issue. 
But it is natural to expect that such cases of Brahmins becoming Kshatri- 
yas must have happened ; and as stated above they did happen down to 
mediaeval times. Kshatriyas then must have had gotras and Pravaras 
firstly as Aryans and descendants of the original four Aryan stocks. 
Then again they must have had gotra and Pravara as descendants of 
Kshatriya Mantrakrit or composers of Vedic hymns. Lastly c-%'tn by 
adoption for purposes of sacrificial ritual they must have taken to certain 
Pakshas or gotras and Pravaras, there tcing differences ol ritual among 
the different Pravaras in minor matters. 

Whatever the proper a.-planation,' cne fact is unquestioned and appears 
from the several israuta Sutras thc-rasc-lves, viz., that the Kshatriyas from 
ancient times had gotras and Pravaras and these were the same as those of 
the Brahmins, For the PravaradhySyas do not declare that the Pravjtras 
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given arc those of Brahmins. Take for instance the Apastamba Sutra. 
It gives first the rules for Pravara and their recital. Then conies the sutra 

gdrlci^T 5R^r ^r^n sfofit fafrr^ra". Hc . rc tlic woi ' d « sc d is Rajs. 

or Icing and the commentator adds ^ ^»TR[ v pn5I tI ftf7 ^Rzf Sfffl": 
gfl %d<^ " JTcR tI T S^fTcT which means that even when a Brahmin be- 
comes a king he is to use the Pravara of his Purohita. A king has many 
emergent duties to perform and whenever he sacrifices, he does not, nay 
cannot, personally attend to the sacrifice. He has always to appoint 
his agent viz., the Purohita and hence when the king sacrifices and ap- 
points the Hota, Adhvaryu and other priests, he must use the Purohita's 
Pravara and select priests of the same Pravara in order that there may 
be no hitch in the proper performance of the sacrifice. 

This sutra was misunderstood in later times but it plainly appears here 
that it applies to a king and not to all Kshatriyas. The Sutra proceeds 
to give the Pravaras beginning with Bhrigu without distinction for Brah- 
mins and Kshatriyas. The special provisions for Kshatriyas come at 
the end which arc very important; sjsr ^rflrjrrujf STftfR^ 
TT?{j rrftx'r 1 ^rMN^^T^fcT CraT II The word *ri*f is not properly 

understood and it appears as grg in ASvalayaua There is plainly here 
an attempt to bring in the PurSnic genealogy. But it also appears 
that these old Sutras which date probably from the 5th to the 1st cen- 
tury B. C. contemplate the Puranas not as they exist now, but as they 
existed in those days. For this Pravara offers a puzzle which we placed 
before many Vaidikas but winch has not yet been solved. Ida or Ila 
is Mann's son but Pururavas is not Ida's son but the son of Ila changed 
into the woman Ila according to modem Puranas. And secondly, this 
Pravara cannot be used by the solar race Kshatriyas among whose an- 
cestors Pururavas does not come. Thirdly, Manu may be a Mantrakrit 
but we know no Rigveda Mantra composed by Ida. He cannot be a 
Pravara Rishi. 

Whatever this may be, it is clear that this sutra only offers an alterna- 
tive Pravara for the Kshatriyas based probably on the Puranas, which 
they might use if they liked. The following sutras make the matter 
clear with regard to the ordinary Pravaras. sjsf %TSff ffeffieff ^J: ^f- 
S^r^TH^TJ^ ST^ffa^. The Kshatriyas even in pre-Christ times had 
begun to forget their gotra and Pravara owing to Buddhistic influences 
or under the stress of foreign invasions and perhaps through the natural 
indifference which a profession of arms creates towards troublesome 
religious ritual. And for these this sutra provides that those who have 
no Mantrakrit Rishis, should use the Pravara of their Purohitas. But 
the next , Sutra adds ajq- 5fqf ^J^S^lRidSH^H^ — Those who have 
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Mantrakrit ancestors cannot use Purohita's Pravara ; but must use their 
own Pravara as the commentator adds SfftTTRT^' WfpCf%^Nb I 

However a fourth sntra adds that even they from convenience ^ yjjfjjq - ) 
can use Purohita's Pravara not gotra it must be remembered. These sutras 
convincingly show that the Kshatriyas had their own gotras and Pravaras 
from the most ancient times and epigraphic records dating from before the 
Christian era show that Kshatriyas actually mentioned their own gotras 
in inscriptions. Not only the Srauta Sfitras but the Smritis also contem- 
plate that Khsatriyas have gotra and Pravara of their own. How could 
otherwise the Smriti rule SfWffil^f^Sfrr^ . be applied to Kshatriyas ? 
The rule " one must not marry a girl of one's own gotra and Rishi (Pra- 
vara) " applies to Kshatriyas and Brahmins and hence Kshatriyas must 
have had their own gotra and Pravara. The method suggested by Vijfia- 
neivara in the MitaksharS is useless, for if marriage is to be settled on 
the Pravara of the Purohita, this Pravara may change from time to time 
or may be even changed specially when a difficulty arises and thus two 
families which can not intermarry may effect such marriages by change 
of Purohitas. The modern Kshatriyas and even VaiSyas observe this 
law in effect by adopting the system of clans or nukhs. 

Lastly, we may notice an important Sntra from Katyayana LaugSkshi ; 

mff^f^n^WcRr^t y^iWf^ I " Some say that only one 

Pravara should be used for all Varnas or castes viz., Manavya, for all are 
born from Manu. But this is not proper. For you are to recite your 
Pravara neither by gods nor by men (a sntra of Apastamba), but by 
Vedic Rishis or composers of hymns, (Manu being a man cannot be a 
Pravara). This is spoken of other people except Brahmins and Kshatri- 
yas." This Sntra distinctly places Brahmins and Kshatriyas on .the same 
level. It shows that Kshatriyas had still generally kept up the memory 
of their gotra and Pravara like the Brahmins and were bound by the 
same rules. It may be added that even according to the PurSnas gods, 
Rishis and men are distinct categories. Such Kshatriyas who had kept up 
the memory of their Pravara Rishis were probably called in later times 
Brahma-Kshatra. »*. <?., Kshatriyas who were endowed with Brahma t. e., 
who had kept up their connection with the Vedic Rirfiis. The epithet 
^r^=r^5^?f thus is applied to the Paramaras in one inscription. It 
means in our view that this family is one of those Kshatriyas who have 
Mantrakrits for their ancestors. The ParamSras are of the Vasishtha 
gotra and are supposed to be even born of Vasishtha and hence they are 
5f?fn"ci£T^'< I T 3TwRT-"- The explanation is often given that Brahma- 
Kshatra may be explained sftf f VWsrfz&i jhere * 510 
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objection even to accept this meaning, since the Kshatriya families 
having t gotra and Pravara were certainly looked upon as bom from Brah- 
mins, whether directly or by adoption. And this adoption may have 
taken place even in Vcdic times. Thus a careful study of tho Sfitras re- 
lating to gotra and Pravara leads us to the conclusion that Kshatriyas 
havo gotra and Pravara of their own which arc the same as those of 
Brahmins and that the Pravara Rishis contain many names of noted 
Kshatriya kings, there being a time, as indeed the MahabbSrata 
distinctly asserts, when the Varna difference was not rigid, when in fact 
there was only One Varna, the Aryans of India. 



CHAPTER VI 



ARYAN SETTLEMENTS IN RAJPUTANA 

The Rajputs or rather their ancestors the Vedic Kshatriyas set- 
tled in Rajputana in not very ancient days and we have mention 
of such settlements in the two ancient epics of India. It must be 
remembered that this part of the country is very inhospitable 
and could not have ordinarily invited settlements. The sands of 
the western and the hills of the eastern part of Rajputana were 
not fit places for the settlements of Aryans who were, as stated in 
Vol, I, generally tillers by occupation and were consequently 
fond of what is called a Jahgalade&i that is a dry fertile plain 
country, It is, therefore, no wonder that this part of the country 
remained inhabited, from pre-historic times for long, by Abliiras, 
Bhils and other aboriginal tribes of the Dravidian race only. The 
Aryan settlers of the lunar race or second horde of Aryan inva- 
ders who spread from Math ura toward the south avoided tm'scoun 
try and passing through it settled in the level and fertile lands 
of .Anarta and Saurashtra. We know from the Mahabharata 
that Sri Krishna himself, when troubled in the Madhya _DeSa 
"or middle country the favourite land of the lunar race Aryans" 
by Jarasandha, went to Saurashtra and founded Dvaraka. He 
was led to this country probably by the consideration that the 
king of Anarta {or North Gujarat) was the father-in-law of 
Balarama. DvarakS and Anarta were thus the first settlements 
of the Aryans in modern Kathiawnr and Gujarat. When these 
Aryans had to visit the "middle country" they had to traverse 
no doubt what is modern Rajputana but they did it with great 
trouble and reluctance. Balarama for instance in the Mahabha- 
rata is shown to have gone along the track of the SarasvatI 
which river, it is said, disappeared in the sands of Rnjastan 
for fear of the &udra Abhiras. Arjuna similarly was troubled 
by the same people when he escorted to the old country the 
widows and families of the new Aryan settlers in Saurashtra 
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after Sri Krishna's death. The people here are called Dasyus and 
Mlechchhas which Dr. Bhandarkar wrongly intcrprctes as banditti 
and foreigners. (Bhandarkar, ' Foreign elements in Indian popu- 
lation Ind. AM. XL.) Dasyu is the appellation given in the Vedas 
to the aboriginal people of India while Mlechchha. is not necessarily 
a foreigner. For the Dravidas of tlie south are also called Mle- 
chchhas iu the Mahabharata (Mlechchhas were those who pro- 
nounced Sanskrit inaccurately and they were as well the aboriginal 
Dravidians as foreigners of the Turanian or Scytliic race.). The 
Abhlras were not therefore foreigners but aboriginal people of the 
Dravidian race and they inhabited this sandy part of the country 
in the tunc of the Mahabharata, that is, about 250 B. C. 

There arc two mure references to the Mara desert in the Maha- 
bharata which must be noticed here as giving us an idea as to how 
Mara was made habitable. When Sri Krishna was returning to 
Dwarka — his home — after the Great War, he was accosted on the 
skirls of the Mara desert by Uttanka who appears to have been 
the first Brahmin to establish his Asiama there. He complained 
to Sri Krishna that he often felt thirsty and got little water to 
drink. The latter asked him to remember him whenever he felt 
thirsty and thereafter sent clouds whenever Uttanka remembered 
him, clouds which gave plentiful of water and quenched Utlanka's 
thirst. Since lus days certain clouds appear in Mara in hot days 
which are called Uttanka clouds (Mahabharata Asvr. P. Ch.) 
The second legend refers to the hot winds that blow from the 
desert and Uttanka was troubled by these hot winds also, 
These were supposed to be the breathings of Dhundhu a demon, 
who lay concealed beneath the sands of the desert or dried sea. 
Uttanka sought and obtained the help of the solar race king 
Kuvalasva of Ayodhya. The latter dug out the sand and dis- 
covered the demon. Many Kshatriyas died in the hot fire emit- 
ted by the demon but eventually the fire was quenched by water 
brought by the king and the demon was destroyed. Kuvalasva 
was thence-forth called Dhundbumara (VanaP. Chap. 304). This 
story is again told in the Mahabharata and is told in the Rama- 
yaua also. It thus appears to be a favourite legend and shows 
that the iicat settlement in Mam was led by the Solar Kshatriyas. 
9 
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3 The Ramayana too of the first century B. C. speaks of this 
part as still inhabited by the dread Abhlras. In the Yuddha 
Kanda Sarga 22, Rama takes out an arrow to throw at the re- 
calcitrant southern ocean who, appearing bodily, asks Kama to 
forgive him and requests him to let hi- arrow fly against a 
northern part of himself called Drumakulya where many people 
headed by the Abhlras who are described as " Dasyus of terrible 
appearance and deed " drink Iris water and whose proximity 
he can no longer bear. The arrow was accordingly sent and the 
country became devoid of water except in a well which was 
pierced by the arrow and which became famous as Vrans 
Kupa*. What Drumakulya country was and where this Vrara 
Kapa is, cannot be ascertained but certain it is that Indian 
poets have taken the most natural view of this part of India 
in its geological aspects viz., that Rajputana was probably one; 
a sea which is nov.- dried up and that there is very little water 
to be got except in some well-known wefts. This part, however, 
was blessed by Rama in return for its undeserved punishment 
and it becamef very fertile and healthy. Apparently, therefore, 
about the beginning of the Christian era this part was first en- 
tered and settled by Aryans, after subjugating the sierc; 
and uncouth aborigined people. The road became thus dear for 
settlement and it was found that Mara (desert) was- fertile and 
healthy and capable of maintaining large stocks of cattl-j and 
raising different kinds of grain. In short, we may gather that 
the Aryan settlers first came to Maru, probably by the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. 

The hilly tracks of eastern Rajpuiana must have bevn invad- 
ed by the Aryans earlier than the Mara desert For the Maha- 
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throughout Rajput history the Achalesvara temple is a holy 
place on this mountain. This story related here is thus proba- 
bly very old and was subsequently amplified with details by the 
Skanda Puraria in its Arbuda Khanda Chapter 3. (The name 
of the mountain in the Puraria is Kandivardhana while Arbuda 
is the name of the great serpent seated on whose back the Nandi- 
vardhana mount came from Himalaya to this country). The 
Skanda Purana story, however, makes no mention of any sacri- 
fice by VaSishtha which plainly is Chand's addition to the 
ancient legend. From this account of the rise and growth of 
the Arbuda legend we may conclude that the Abu mountain was 
a holy place as early as about 250 B. C. and was first inhabited 
by some Aryans of the VaSishtha family. It is no wonder that 
the Paramaras who came to prominence in this part of the first 
country later on, take VaSishtha as their gotra. 

These settlements of the Vedic Kshatriyas in the inhospitable 
sandy and hilly regions of Rajastan before and about the be- 
ginning of the Christian era, it is not difficult to imagine, must 
have been impelled by the pressure of foreign invaders on their 
ancient homes in the Panjab and the Gangetic valley. In fact 
throughout Indian history Rajputana appears to have afforded 
a sheltering ground to the Indo-Aryans, whenever they were 
thrust out of their richer lands, blessed with plentiful water, by 
barbarian hordes like the Sakas, the Kushans, the Huns and 
lastly the Mahomedan Turk's and Afghans. The last of the 
Rajput families which thus took shelter in the sands of Rajas- 
tan, we know from authentic history, were the Rathods of 
Kanauj, who after the defeat and death of Jayachand came 
from the Gangetic valley to the sands of Marwar. In fact 
Rajputana has got this name — the land of Rajputs— from 
Mahomedan times only. History furnishes proof, though not 
certain, of many such immigrations in times previous to the 
advent of the Rathods. The first historical mention is that of 
the Malavas, the Mailoi of Greek historians. From coins dis- 
covered at Nagar in Rajputana, Cunningham inferred that the 
Malavas were there in their migration from the Panjab to Malwa 
about the first century E.C. as the coins bear the simple legend 
< Jaya MSlavanam " ^Cunningham's Arch. Survey Report 
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Vol XIV), The next mention we have is that of the Madhya- 
mikas who had a kingdom somewhere' near Jaipur and who 
were invested by Sakayavanas. The Gaur Rajputs appear 
from tradition to have come from Gauda PfeSa I e. the- region 
about Thanesar (not Bengal as people wrongly Think) and set- 
tled in Ajmer where the\* were subsequently supplanted by 
Chahamanas. The Gurjaras of Bhinmal were in our opinion not 
foreigners as Smith and Bhandarkar belief but were, on the 
contrary,. VediC' Aryans pressed b$* foreigners from their homes 
in the Parqab taking shelter as usual in the sands of Marwar and 
preserving their independeiice. We have no. record left of other 
Kshatriya tribes founding settlements in Raj pu tana in the 
3rd and 5th centuries onsted by Kushans and Huns, But it may 
be surmised tha.t the Kshatriyas or Rajputs who now came to 
prominence in the 8th century by their heroic conflicts with the 
Arabs were descendants of Vedic Aryans who had come to 
Rajastan being driven out bf better homes in the Panj.ab-.ahd 
the Gange.tic valley by foreign invaders. The religious- map. of 
India . which we have appended to our first volume shows that 
.this.,part of India was not predominantly Buddhist nor Hindu 
: Buddhist, but predominantly Hindu. Here in the deserts and' 
'hills, of Raj put ana, the Vedic Kshatriyas had preserved their 
independence as, well as their Vedic religion .and when-here also 
they' were, attacked by new foreigners who, to the ' ■cruelties , of 
invaders, added the ferocious intolerance of a new idoi-breaking. 
faith, the Vedic Kshatriyas or Rajputs, rose to the. height of their 
efforts, in -defence . of .. their religion and their independence*:. /-Tt 
is hence we see. the > phenomenon- thai. in. -Rajputana, ; new .^.Ksha- 
triya clans ...came, into • prominence about this' time - and -:aot : only 
beat back .the Arabs . but. by their new. vigour founded' the.. : secon& 
set of Hindu Kingdoms which ruled India in the second portion 
of the mediaeval Hindu period. Of these Rajputs the Giihilots, 
the Chahamanas, tin- Pratiharas and. the PnramSras were the 
most prominent and we proceed to sketch the history oi iliese 
and other clans and the kingdoms they founded in our ■ next 
book, beginning of course with the Gilh'ilors to whom by the 
unanimous consent of modern Rajputs the palm of chivalry and 
pure Kshatriya blood has been properly conceded. 



BOOK IV 

THE SECOND SET OF HINDU KINGDOMS. 

THE GUH1LOTS OF MEW AH. 

The foremost and the most renowned among the new royal 
families which came to the front about the beginning of the 
ninth century A. D. in consequence of their valorous resis- 
tance to the Maliomcdan onslaughts on inner India, were un- 
doubtedly the Guhilots of Mewad. We shall begin our history 
of the second set of Hindu lungdoms by relating the story of this 
most chivalrous clan. Tod observes rightly that the Rajput, 
tribes yield unanimous suffrage to the prince of ' Mewad, the 
legitimate heir to the throne of R5ma, as the first of the thirty- 
,six royal tribes ; and has further properly noted the fact that 
!the State of Mewad is the only one {with the exception of Jaisal- 
mere) which has outlived eight centuries of foreign domination 
and in the very lands where it was founded in the second half 
of the Sth century A. D. — a circumstance which certainly adds 
to the dignity of the R§n§ of Mewad. But the dignity of the 
Mewad royal family is not only due to the stability of their rule 
and dominion but to the long continued and determined resis- 
tance which they offered to flic Mahomedaiis in spite of great 
reverses now and then, a conflict — almost always successful— 
which has become the most glorious episode in Indian history 
hallowed by the names of a succession of great heroes such 
as the legendari BappH, Khumana, Samarasi, Bhlma, Hamlra 
SafigS, PratSpa and others. In fact the heroism of this 
family and its sustained tenacious effort for the preservation of 
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its independence* and its religion art: as stable us their for- 
tune and their dominion. 

Of this most illustrious family Bappa liawal was the reputed 
fouiiclt-r and it is no wonder that many strange legends have 
gathered round the birth, the youth, the exploits and even the 
end of tli is great hero as around the lives of most heroes in an- 
cient and even modern history of the world. Tod has recounted 
them in his monumental history but w t shall content ourselves 
hero with giving ilii; mcvt simple account leaving out all mira- 
culous events and testing each fact in the crucible of probabi- 
lity, aided by inscription* which too requhv Jo be submitted to 
the same test ; for it can never be accepted that because certain 
tacts an: recorded on stone or copper they are therefore reliable 
or true. We find that facts especially those belonging to former 
times recorded in inscriptions an: often biised on untrue and unre- 
liable legends and hence the need of applying tin's same test even 
to inscriptions. Col. Tod made most beaivhing inquiries about 
oral and written traditions of this family, collected genealogies 
and inscriptions and fiad the advantage of personal acquain 
tance with the historical localities of Mcwad and he has done 
well in recording tradition* which he also looked upon as doubt- 
ful. For the shrewd observation of Hume which Tod has 
quoted must here be borne in mind via., " poets though they 
disfigure the most certain history by their fictions and use strange 
liberties with truth when they are the sole historians have com- 
monly some foundation for their wildest exaggeration." We will 
use the legends given by Tod in connection with the founder of 
the Mcwad family under the aame test in giving the following 
account, differing in man}' respects from that of Tod. With due 
deference to this great historian of the Rajputs, we must say 
that he was much influenced by the wrong theory of the foreign 
descent of Rajputs started by him and further observe that his- 
torical research was only in its infancy in his days, many im- 

* It may be noted that none of the Mewad Chiefs submitted to the 
Mogul empire entirely or ever attended the Delhi Darbar of the Mo- 
gals. Even under the British role which the family have accepted, the 
Mewad prince did not attend the last Delhi Darbar alleging their long 
tradition which tlir British government was good enough to respect. 
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portant and incontrovertible facts being now known or finally 
established. With these prefatory remarks and duly honouring 
and recognising the work done by the great historaiu, we pro- 
ceed to sketch our story of Bappa" Rawal and his successors 
during the Mediaeval period of Indian history. It may be stated 
here that Mewad history is certain and unquestionable onlj' 
from HamTra onwards, the history of the. family from the foun- 
dation to the end of the twelfth century A.D.beiugslillshrouded 
in doubt on many points and our account is only an attempt 
to rationalize story and is therefore liable to be modified 
as future research may discover new facts or new 
arguments. • 

' Bappa Rawal the reputed founder of the iUewad family was 
the Charles Martel of India against the rock of whose valour, as 
we have already said, the eastern tide of Arab conquest was 
dashed lo pieces in India. lie was further a contemporary oi 
Charles Martel and strangely enough lus life also resembles the 
life. of that hero of the Franks who signally defeated the Arabs 
in the west and turned the tide of Mahomedan conquest in 
Western Europe in 732 A. D. Like Charles Martel who was a 
prince himself being Duke of Austria under the king of France- 
Bappa Rawal was_ajninpr .prince. under the. Mori, king of Chitore. 
lit: ruled in Nagada (Nagahrada) a smail town a few miles to 
the north o£ Udaipur among Bhiis whom he enlisted in his 
furcc just as Shivaji in later history enlisted the Mawlas in his 
fight against Bijapur. He was a small prince or Rawal a term 
which does not mean, as Dr. Bhandarkar suggests, an ascetic of a 
particular sect. The word applied to such ascetics is simply by 
borrowed meaning for we know that even the word Maharaja 
which really signifies a great king is applied to Brahmins and 
ascetic; in a borrowed sense. Rawal means a small Rao or 
prince and Bappa Rawal ruled in Nagada among the hills and 
ravines inhabited by Bhils of the Aravalli range. He belonged 
to the Guliila family of Rajputs which was an offshoot from the 
royal family of Valabhi first oaablished at Idar and subsequent- 
ly Uking.rufuge.fram Mahomedan inroads. among tiiL- hills at 
Ahara, as usual among '!:•-. h'--'.\mU throughout ihuk bi-wr\. 
To ^his family }»:lon?i'd Map p:i kSwal a Rajput prmo- amnis 
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"Bhils with whom he freely associated and whom he disciplined 
and engaged in service for his own preferment. 

Like Shivaji, BappS Rawal was an intensely religious man 
and he equally hated the new invaders of India who were cow- 
killers. From their base in Sind which they had conquered in 
712 A, D., the Arabs had begun to overrun India south and 
cast. They had attacked the kingdom of the Moris of Chitore 
who were, as stated in Volume I, the relatives of Sahasi king of 
Sind and who had even laid claim to that kingdom when usurped 
by Chacho. To traverse deserts was not a difficult task for 
Arabs and they had begun to harass Chitore with great force. 
Wc actually find it recorded in the inscription of the Navasari 
Chalukya grant of 739-740 A. D. (Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I 
part I, p. 465) that the Arabs had attacked the Maurya (neces- 
sarily of Chitore) along with Chavolaka, Kachchha and other 
states. BappS Rawal was a great devotee of Siva whose image 
of Ekalinga was near Nagada and a disciple of the noted Saiva 
sage who lived there named Hgrtta. We need not believe the 
story given in the Achalagada and other inscriptions that 
Harita foretold Bappa 's greatness and gave him the golden 
anklet indicative of sovereignly in return for his devoted 
services to himself. But wc may surmise that Harita saw 
the greatness inherent in his disciple and advised him to 
go to Chitore, enter the king's service and fight with the 
infidels, the breakers of idols and killers of cows. Bappa ac- 
cordingly took service with his clansmen and his Bhils with the 
Mori king (perhaps he was already a Samanta of that king) and 
soon rose to importance and was chosen as the leader of the forces 
deputed to repel the recurring Arab invasions. Like Charles 
Mattel, the Mayor of the Palace at Paris, Bappa Rawal was pro- 
bably the commander-in-chief of the Mori forces opposed to 
the Arabs and like Charles Martel Bappa seems to have achieved 
a signal victory over them. Naturally his renown was now 
greater than ever. We do not believe the legend that the Sar- 
dars of Chitore hereafter revolted and deposing the Mori king of 
Chitore placed the crown on Bappa's head. Bappa was too re- 
ligiously minded fo depose lus king ; although such an event is 
not unlikely. Like Charles Martel's son Pepin who, setting aside 
Childeric, the puppet king of the Merovingian line on the throne 
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of Paris, himself became king of the Franks, Bappa" might have, 
trom the renown and power which he had acquired by his signal 
defeat of the Arabs, set aside the decrepit Mori king; but we pre- 
fer to believe that the then Mori king of Chitore died childless 
like Sahasi in Sind or like Shahu at Satara in Maratha history, 
and Bappa became the king of Chitore like Chacha in Sind or 
the Peshwa Nanasaheb in Poona\ Whatever the nature of the 
revolution, it is certain that the Mori line ceased and BappS the 
conqueror of the Mahomedans founded an illustrious line of 
kings at Chitore, a line which subsists to this day after twelve 
centuries. This was also like what happened in France where 
Charles Martel became the progenitor, through his grand-son 
Charles the Great, of a renowned and long continued line of kings. 

Unlike Charles Martel, however, Bappa Rawa! lived long and 
marrying many wives had a numerous progeny. He is the pro- 
genitor of the Guhilot Rajputs who have several branches and 
whose number at this day cannot be less than one hundred 
thousand. Bappa was in fact so long lived that he eventually 
retired in favour of his son and became a Saivitc recluse and 
died at a very ripe old age. We do not believe, as the legend 
recorded by Tod relates, that he in old age retired and went to 
Persia, again married there and founded a second royal family. 
It is far more in consonance with his highly religious nature 
that he retired and became a devotee as stated in the Ekalinga 
inscription.* 

It remains to fix thedatesof Bappa's birth, his accession to the 
throne of Chitore and his abdication. The traditional date of 
his abdication is given as V. Samvat 820 or 763 A. D. This 
date does not seem to be incompatible with the date which is 
found in the inscription of Maun Mori at Chitore given by Tod 
in his history (Appendix Vol. II Tod's Rajastan by Crooke) viz., 

* The above account is detailed from the following two 
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770 V. S. or 713 A. D, Maun Mori is supposed lo be the last 
king of (he Mori line. The accession of Bappa (0 the. throne of 
Chiton: may be placed between 713 and 763 or somewhere about 
730 A. D. It is given by Tod 011 the basis of Mcwad tradition as 
72S A.D. (see Tod by Crooko Vol. 1 p. 285). The Arabs conquered 
Sind in 712 A. D. and must have made incursions into kingdoms 
of inner India thereafter. The incursion on Maurya kingdom 
as staled above must have taken place sometime before 738 the 
date of the NavasSri inscription andwc may safely place BappS's 
accession in 7.J0 A. D. and even earlier in 730 A. 0. His 
rule, therefore, may be taken to have lasted 33 years not 
a long period however. It is difficult to say what his age 
was when he sat on the throne of Chi tore. If he was compara- 
tively young, we may take him about 30 years old and his birth 
may be assigned to 700 A. 0. Now there is a strong traditional be- 
lief among (he Gululols of Mewad that Bappa was bom in St. 191 
a date which Tod says neither the bards nor the reignirg prince of 
Udepur were willing to give up (see Tod by Crooke Vol. I p. 26S). 
How to explain this figure was a riddle before Tod and he 
solved it by going to the ValabhT era and the sack of Valabhl 
by the barbarians. Now for both these Tod assigned dates 
which have been proved wrong from inscriptions. For the 
latter he assigns A. D. 524 but as a matter of fact we know that 
the last Siladitya of Valabhi has left a grant dated 766 A. D. 
The explanation given by Tod, therefore, fails and we arc driven 
to say that the Guhitot bards stick to a false and fanciful date 
for the birth of Bappa or we must offer some other explanation. 
We thirk wc can explain this figure by looking upon it as given 
in the era of the founding of the Valabhi kingdom by Bhatarka, the 
dat e of which is 509 A. D. as given in our genealogy of the ValabhT 
kings (see Vol. I page 250). If we add 191 lo this wc get 700 
A. D. It is not at all strange that the Idar branch of the Vala- 
bhi dynasty should have kept up the memory of the kingdom 
founded by Bhaturka as the branch was founded by a son of 
Guhasena whose dale is 565 A. 0. The Indian dynasty bards 
kept up, even keep up now, by calculation of their own, such eras 
or Samvats by adding the number of years for each reign and 
thus the memory of St. 191 for Bappa's birth from the founda- 
tion of ValabhT rule is not strange. 
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Whether Bappa is, as sometimes represented, a nickname only 
and whether he is to be identified with Khumana or some other 
Guhilotking ruling later on, we shall discuss fully in a note. Here 
it will suffice to state that though the wordBappa sometimes means 
a Bava or recluse, it originally means father (Marathi Bapa) 
and is found actually applied to the founder of a kingly family 
as shown by the epithet ^Trr^ig^itT applied to kings of 
Nepal in their many inscriptions. But we do not believe that 
Bappa" was an epithet so bestowed by later kings oa the founder 
of the Guhilot family ; we think it was his own proper name, for 
we do find Bappa as a proper name even in these times and in 
earlier times also. Thus Bappabhatti is the name of a Jain Acha- 
rya of the time and Bapparya of a Brahmin donee in an inscrip- 
tion of the time ; and among Kshatriyas the name Srivallabha 
Bappa is mentioned as that of the Dataka in the Bagumra 
grant of A. D. 655 (Ind. Ant. XVIII p. 269). 



CHAPTER II. 



THE SUCCESSORS OF BAPPA, 

The Guhilot line of Rajput king? of Chi tore in Mcwad founded 
by Bappii is ccitainly the most unique line in the history of the 
world. Founded by Bappii in 730 A. 0. in Mcwad it still sub- 
sists .after the Lapse of nearly twelve hundred years and in the 
same lands and the fortress of Chitorc is still in its possession 
though the capital is not now Chilore but Udcpur. But what 
is more wonderful is thai I he kings of this line, however diverse 
their fortune, were, each and all, chivalrous and virtuous, 
lovers of independence and supporters of their ancestral faith. 
Indeed we may say that the sublime character of the hero-god 
Rama as a man and a king whom they look upon as their pro- 
genitor still exercises its influence over the kings of this line 
and equally reigns (lie influence of the life of the actual founder 
Bappli who was a highly religious and independence-loving, 
valorous king. The praise bestowed* upon him by the Chitore- 
gad and Achalefivara inscriptions is not untrue and the Guhilot 
line of kings equally deserves the praise bestowed upon it|. 

• Bappr. was p.ivcn a goldr u valaya for his foot, judicative- ol 
sovereignty, by Hie rape H&rTta for his great devotion to tlie Ebalinga 
Siva, idol ( ^fHJS 1 ti^I^f^^li>T)'ITI«KIt4T^ T^T f-^g^W^. 

prrn^roTf tpttf SRfo »-?li}<qrdTl^r>T: ll (B. J. P. 75 ) Sec also ^{ffllfefiS 

'• vSVA^ . || (13, I. 85). This docs not necessnrily show that Bappa was a 
Brahmin and Hiirita was a Kshatriya. Tlie poet simply means that 
BappVs service of tlie sage was a Brahmin mahas (greatness) and it 
was repaid by the Kshatriya maliae viz: the golden anklet of a Iiing, 

f See artijfr rrf^SH T^nT^^r^r^r: $1^Td" fT&ffl, Wf|^«iT 
aflsnill^l: f^TT: ^g^-^^IT^Tf: *T^T 11 and T^S^TfPT IfifeJpT: 
B, I. Pagt 85. 
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The several inscriptions yet known relating to this line, how- 
ever, are very difficult to reconcile one with another, regarding 
the names of the successors of Bappa step by step and the matter 
is further complicated by the finding of a fresh copy of the 
Atapura inscription which was before Tod also. In this new 
copy certain names appear which are not in Tod's copy and the 
number of kings down to Samarasinha the reputed contemporary 
of Prithviraja with whom our history will end about the begin- 
ning of the 13th century A. 0. is about 30 which gives approxi- 

, , ,1200-749 _4S0 , , 

mately ( — ^ 3o~) 15 years per reign, not an improba- 
ble figure. If we, however, take the number of kings as given 
by the new copy of the Atapura inscription we have from Bappa 
{or Guhila) to §aktikumara whose inscription of V. S. 1034 
or A. 0. 977 has been found, 20 kings excluding Bappa and this 
gives t^-— 3 - - ^ ) 11 years which is rather improbable. But 
looking to the fact that during the period with which our second 
volume is concerned, the Mewad kings were constantly fighting 
with the Mahomedans who harassed them from their base in 
Sind, we need net wonder at this shortness of the average reign. 
For example, we find four kings mentioned from 1008 to 1034 
V. E. or a period of 26 years only viz., Allata, Naravahana, 
Salivahana and Saktikumara. Or it may be possible that 
this Atapura inscription brings together contemporaneous kings of 
different branches of the Guhila tree, as was done by Tod him- 
self, for we are already told that this family had many branches 
(vide the Chitoregad inscription*). We are, therefore, not yet 
certain about the successors of BappS during the second sub- 
period of Mediaeval Hindu Indian history, (The two kings Slla 
and Aparajita whose inscriptions of the 7th century A. 0. have 
been found must be considered to be Bappa's ancestors and if 
these names recur in the Atapura new copy they are descen- 
dants having the same names). But we will give here the most 
important of these kings, mainly following the. Chitoregad and 
AchaleSvara inscriptions for details. 
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| would cover three reigns but in this line of short reigns we 
might assign five kings between Bappa and Khommana. As 
some kings are not mentioned in these inscriptions between 
Bappa and Mahayaka who are mentioned in the Atapura ins- 

• cription (Ind. Ant. XXXIX p. 191) it seems probable that 
Khommana who fought valiantly with the aid of other Raj- 
puts with the Arabs was the son and successor of Kalabhoja. 

The poem Khommana Rasa has not been available to us and 
it is very difficult to say how far it is historically valuable. 
The bringing together of various Rajput clans is a favourite 
artifice with poets introduced to display knowledge of Rajput 
clans just as Homer brings all the then known Greek tribes 
together in some places in his Iliad. But it may be accepted 
that many Rajput clans did actually come to the help of Chitore 
in this their first great struggle with Mahomedans just as Rajputs 
came together to oppose Mahmud of Ghazni and they came to 
the assistance of Prithviraja in his fight with Shahbudin. It is, 
however, unnecessary to discuss here which Rajput tribes came 
to the assistance of Khommana and wc will leave the details to 
Tod's work (Vol. II) as these details are probably not historical 
but imaginary. 

The son and successor of Khommana (the third) who was also 
a great warrior is in these two inscriptions said to be Allata. 
The mother of this king was Mahalakshml born of a Rashtra- 
kQta family*. Wc have a separate inscription of Naravahana, 
son and successor of Allata, in which also Allata is said to be a son 
of Mahalakshml but this inscription does not give the name of his 
father who may be either Khommana or Bhartripatta, son and 
successor of Khommana, as stated in the Atapura inscription. 
The son and successor of Allata was Naravahana whose succes- 
sor was Saktikumara (but the Atapura inscription puts one Sali- 
vahana between Naravahana and Saktikumara). The Ata- 
pura inscription belongs to the time of Saktikumara and is 

] * The Nilgunda inscription of Amoghavarsha i. dated 8G0 A. D. states 
" '.that Amoghavarsha conquered the Gurjaras, of course, of Kanonj 
'and those who dwell in the hill fort of Chitrakuta. This shows that 
Chitorewas a substantial kingdom and had come into conflict with the 
RSstrakQtas of the Deccan. 
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dated Vikrama Samvat 1034 equivalent to 977 A. D. Saktikuma- 
ra's successor was Suchivarman. We have an inscription of Su- 
chivarman himself which is dated V. E. 1038. The Chitore inscrip- 
tion closes with the mention of king Naravahana and the line 
is carried on upto Samarasinha of V. S. 133S, in the Achalesvara 
inscription. We will speak of this latter portion of the line in 
our third volume and we close here our account of the Guhilot 
kings of Chitore with Suchivarman who probabty reigned about 
1000 A. D. Who the king of Chitore was when Mahmud of Ghaz- 
ni invaded the Chitore territory wc shall discuss in Book VI. 
We append a list of the Guhilot kings from Bappa to Satikumara 
and give for comparison the list given in the Mewad Gazetteer 
by Erskinc with a few remarks of our own explaining our 
view. 



GENEALOGY OF GUHILOT KINGS. 



Atapura Ins. Achalgadh Ins. Banapur Ins, Mewad Gaz. 

St. 1034 St. 1342 St, 1496 



Guhaditya or Bappa retired in V.S. 820. 



1 Guhiia 

2 Bhoja 

3 Mahendra 

4 Naga 
•5 Sila 

♦6 Aparajita 

7 Mahendra II . . 
f8 Kalabhoja 
f9 Kkommana 

10 Mattata 

11 Bhatrlpatta 

12 Sinha 

13 Khommana II . . 

14 Mahay aka 

15 Kkommana III. . 

16 Bhatripatta II . . 
married Mahulak- 
shmi of the Ras- 
trakatas. 

17 Allata 



Guhiia 
Bhoja 



Sila 



Kalabhoja 



Sinha 

MahSyaka 
KhommSna 



Allata 



Ins. 
11 



V. E. 1008 — 16 



Bappa 

Guhiia 

Bhoja. 



Sila 



Kalabhoja 



Sinha 

MahSyaka 
KhommSna 



Allata 



A.D- 763 



• • 836 



.. 936 
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1 8 Naravahana . . Naravahana 



Naravahana 



V. E. 1028 



971 



19 Salivahana . . — 

20 Sakti-Kumara .. Sakti-Kumara 



Sakti-Kumara 



V. 1034 



977 
.. 1,000 



21 Suchivarman-V. S, 1038 



* Inscriptions dated V. E. 703 and 718 have been found of kings of 
these names but they are not thtse kings according to our view. 

f It is sought to identify either of these two kings with Bappa by Dr; 
Bhandarkar and others, because if Guhadatta is identified with Bappa 
we have 20 kings from 820 V. E. to 1034 which gives 10 years for each 
r«sign. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar looks upon the 9th Khommana as the 
Bappa of the Guhilot tradition which will give 214 (1034-820) years for 11 
kings or an average of 20 per king. But it seems to us that for securing 
the usual average of 20 years per king it is not advisable to upset the 
whole tradition. If Khommana is taken to be Bappa the whole line 
of successors is npset ; yon do not get Guhila, Bhoja, Sila and Kalabhoja 
as descendants of Bappa. which they were believed to be at the time of 
the Achalagadh ins. Yon can not set at naught the tradition current 
in the thirteenth and even iu the eleventh century ( see Naravahana 
Ins.,), for merely securing the usual average. It may be that this line 
of kings had a specially short average or it may be that the Atapura ins. 
repeats some kings wrongly or brings together kings of different branches 
who were contemporaries ? for instance Salivahana is unnecessary very 
probably being king not in Chitore but in Atapura itself where a younger 
branch may have continued ruling. If the Achalagadh inscription is 
alone relied upon, we get 1 1 kings only after Bappa to Saktikumara i. c. 
from 820 to 1034 V. E. In any case it is practically impossible to 
equate Bappa with Khommana as the successon would be entirely differ- 
ent and we have no hesitation in identifying him with Guhadatta 
of the Atapura inscription. 



NOTE 



ARE GUHILOTS FOREIGNERS ? 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar in his paper on Guhilots (Bengal R. A. S. New 
Series Vol. V, 1909 pp. 176-187) has attempted to show that the Mewad 
Guhilot family of Rajputs was founded by one Guhadatta who was a Nagar 
Brahmin from Vadnagar and who consequently was a foreigner and a 
Mer, the NSgars and the Maitrakas of Valabhl being in fact foreigners 
who came to India along with the Huns in the sixth century A. D. like the 
Gurjaras. He has "thus killed two birds (nay three) with one throw and de- 
graded the Guhilots of Mewad who are considered to be the best Kshatri- 
yas by the whole of India, from their high Aryan ancestry, along with 
the kings of Valabhl from whom they claim their descent and the Nagar 
Brahmins one of the chief Brahmin sub-castes, into Mers ! ! ! We propose 
to examine this theory of Dr. Bhandarkar in this note and to see how far 
it is sound and believable. 

We may at once say that the second part of this theory is absurd and 
based on the usual fallacies and prejudices. In beginning this part of 
his theory, Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar himself admits that he is not quite 
on terra firma. He argues that the names of certain NSgar Brahmin 
donees in the Alina inscription end in Mitra. On this he cannot resist 
the temptation to hold that Mitra was the name by which Nagar Brah- 
mins were distinguished from other sub-caste Brahmins. Now the Valabhl 
kings in their inscriptions are called Maitrakas. " We thus see that 
the Nagar Brahmins and the Valabhl kings belonged to the same ethnic 
stock viz., " Maitra " (P. 184.) ! As Mitra and Mihira are names of the 
same sun, " there seems reason to identify the Maitrakas with Mihiras the 
well-known tribe of Mehers or Mers." And further this rise of the Maitra- 
ka (Valabhi) power took place about 500 A. D., the period when the 
Huns came to and conquered India. " This seems to show that the 
Maitrakas were like Gujars a tribe allied •with Hfinas and entered India 
with them " ) !! And finally " Now we see that Nagar Brahmins were 
Maitrakas and the Maitrakas were like Gujars a foreign race. When a 
stranger tribe settled in India the priests of the foreign tribe became 
Brahmins and the warriors became Kshatriyas." Thus the Nagar 
Brahmins' who were Mitras and consequently Mers are foreigners and the 
Guhilots who are descended from Nagar Brahmins are also Mers and 
foreigners by race. Even if they were descended from the Maitraka kings 
of Valabhi, they belonged, according to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, to the 
same ethnic stock viz., Mers and are allied to Gujars and Huns j . e., are for* 
eigners and Mers by race 1 1 j 
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It is plain that the argument as stated above is so flimsy and illogical 
that it is needless to enter into any refutation of it. The reader will hold 
with us that even if the Guhilots were proved to be descended from a 
Nagar Brahmin they cannot be treated as non-Aryan for nobody will 
agree with Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar in holding that Mitra is another name of 
Mihara and, therefore, of Mer the well-known outcast people of Kathiawar. 
It is, however, the first part of his theory that requires a searching exami- 
nation as it goes directly against the ancient traditions of the Mewad 
Rajput family, viz. that it is descended from the Maitraka Valabhi kingly 
family founded by Bhatarka who traces his descent through Kanakasena 
to RSma, the solar-race hero of Indian mythology. 

It must be admitted at the outset that this part of Dr. Bhandarkar's 
theory is based on many inscriptions. But, as we have said already, 
becanse a statement is recorded on stone or copper that does not make it 
invulnerable. Statements in inscriptions must be submitted to the same 
tests as any other statements e. g. of witnesses. Now we have first to point 
out that there is no contemporary evidence to show that BappS Rawal 
was a Nagar Brahmin. He lived, as we have seen, from 700 A.D. to 763 
A.D. There is no record of this period which throws any light upon the 
question who BappS was and how he rose to power. It is well-known that 
stories gather ronnd the life of great heroes and founders of ancient 
families. We have to test these stories and traditions and reject such as are 
obviously absurd or as are likely to have naturally subsequently arisen. 
Now we have, on this ground, rejected the tradition current in Mewad that 
Bappa or one of Ms ancestors was born of a pregnant queen in a jungle 
where she had taken refuge after the destruction of her husband's clan and 
kingdom. This story is told in India of many founders of royal families ; 
it is told of Vanaraja ; it is told of the founder of the Chalukya family of 
the Deccan and recorded even in an inscription of the Eastern Chalukyas 
(see Ep, Ind. VI, p. 367). Moreover, from unquestioned evidence the last 
king of Valabhi was alive and on the throne of Valabhi in*766 A. D. »'. e. 
three years even after Bappa Rawal had finished his career. We have, 
therefore, to see first whether such traditions are likely to arise and 
whether they are supported by contemporaneous evidence or not. 

Now the inscriptions found which first state distinctly that Bappa 
Rawal was a Brahmin are the Chitoregad and AchaleSvaxa inscriptions 
both written by the same man. These inscriptions are dated V. E. 1331 
and 1342 equivalent to A. D. 1274 and 1285 i.e., more than 500 years 
after Bappa lived. The first states " May the city with name beginning 
with Ananda prosper from which a Vipra named Bappa etc." Here there 
is no doubt whatever that Bappa is said to be a Vipra or Brahmin from 
Anandapura. AH later inscriptions or records are mere echoes of this 
statement and naturally embody this tradition. The Ekalinga MihStmya 
and the Ekalinga inscription thus follow and embody this belief. , The 
oriein of all these i?, as stated expressly in jrg^ gCia'S": vrffffi: of the 
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Ekalinga Mrdiutmya, tile verse in the beginning of the Atapnra inscrip- 
tion a copy of which was even before Tod the historian of the Ra 
puts and which has been edited again from a fresh and probably 
original copy obtained by Dr. Bhandarkar. That verse is as follows. 



years later than Bappa. 

Now it seems that the later writers misconstrued this verse and gave 
rise to a wrong tradition much in the same way as the misinterpreta- 
tion of Prilhviraja Rasa verses gave rise to the spurious tradition of 
Agnikulas now exploded from inscriptions themselves. For there is firstly 
nothing to show that Anandapura in this verse is the Anandapura or 
Vadnagar of the Nagar Brahmins, as it is admitted by Dr. Bhandarkar 
himself that Anandapura is the name of many towns including Atapura 
itself where this Rajput family first lived and ruled. And there is further 
nothing whatever to prove that the supposed Brahmin founder was a 
Nagar Brahmin. The writer of the two long poetical prasastis of Acha- 
lesvara and Chitore of V. E. 1342 and 1331 was a Nagar Brahmin 
himself as he distinctly states at the end of his AchaleSvara record 
that the PraSasti at Chitraklitn was composed by a Brahmin belonging to 
the Nagar caste (Nugarajfiaribhaju). Had the supposed founder of the 
Mcwad royal family been a Nagar Brahmin, the Nfigar Brahmin writer 
of the Prasastis would probably not hav6 missed the opportunity to 
state that the founder loo was a Nfigar Brahmin. The Ekalinga Maha- 
tmya has no historical value and may be left out of consideration 
entirely, especially as it is of a very recent date. 

But the chief point in connection with the verse in the beginning of 
the Atapura inscription is whether the word Mahideva is to be interpreted 
as Brahmin or king, for the word is used in both meanings. It is 
possible that it means here a king as pointed out by Mohanlal Pandia 
in his answer to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar ; for fcfc|<£>'<AM^<ft f^JI": seems 
to be incongruous and it further appears that this verse equates the 
name Guhadatta with BappB. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar does not do this 
and thinks that Bappa, is the nickname of some later king either Ma- 
hendrajit or Kulabhoja* (See also Mewad Gazetteer where Ers- 
kine adopts this view of Dr. Bhandarkar). Dr. Bhandarkar further says 
that Guhila is the same as Guhadatta which is. not correct. In most 
inscriptions Guhila is the name of Bappu's son who succeeded him. Here 
it is necessary to point out that Guhadatta and Bappa must be the same. 
Dr. Bhandarkar observes " It is true that some records speak of Bappa 
or Bappaka as the progenitor of the family but they are comparatively 

* -This seems doubly absurd if we arc to suppose according to the Acha- 
leSvara inscription that Bappa was a Brahmin. Was Kalabhoja a Nagar 
Brahmin ? 
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much later inscriptions." This is not correct. Both the AchalesVara 
.and Chitoregad inscriptions represent Bappa as the founder of the Mewad 
family. The Atapura inscription is dated V. E. 1034 or A. D. 979 and 
mentions no doubt Guhadatta but there is an earlier inscription of 
Haravahana which is dated V. E. 1028 or A, D. 971 in which Bappa dis- 
tinctly appears to be the founder. Though the inscription is broken and 
illegible here and there, his name appears in the beginning and the word 
Guhilagotranarendrachandra would point to him as the founder and no 
other name is given before his (See Bhavn. Ins. page 59) ; and since 
Bappaka king is to be indentificd with Guhadatta we have to interpret 
Mahideva as meaning a king and not a Brahmin. 

The name Bappa as the founder's name given in the Narav&hana 
inscription is, therefore, as old as A.D.971, it is in fact the oldest inscription 
we have and we may be tolerably certain that he was not then looked 
upon as a Brahmin. But this word Mahideva appears to have been mis- 
interpreted into meaning a Brahmin in later times and later inscriptions 
such as those of Chitoregad and Achalesvara of A.D. 1274 carried on the 
misconception later still. How did this misconception based upon a mis- 
interpretation of the word Mahideva arise we may try to surmise from 
the contemporary records of other kingly families. 

The stories about the origin of founders of families usually arise from 
misconceptions and have always, it must be noted here, to be disregarded. 
When Chalukya inscriptions say that the founder of the family was born 
from the chulnka or handful of Bharadvaja Dxona, there is nothing more 
in the story than a poetic interpretation of the name Chalukya. Similarly, 
when PratihSra is said to be a name given to the family from Lakshmana 
who was always the door-keeper or Pratihara of Rama, we may treat this 
also to be a fictitious origin assigned to it which may safely be disre- 
garded. Even Vedic Rishis delighted in exploiting names in this fanciful 
way and assigned fanciful, origins to founders of family. Dr. Bhandarkar 
makes capital out of the story in the Vedas that Vasistha was born of 
the Apsaras UrvaSi whom, again, later Puranas represented as a ganika 
or prostitute ; but we may at once set aside such stories as poetical fancies 
carrying no historical importance. Valistha and Agastya are said in 
the Vedas to be the sons of the twin-god MitrS-Varuna who put in a kum- 
bha or pot, his seed emitted at the sight of Uravasi' and hence Agastya is 
called Kumbhayoni. Brigu is similarly said in the Vedas to be the son 
of Varuna. Now all such legends are simply poetical and have to be 
omitted out of consideration. Such legends obtained even among the 
Greeks and other Aryan branches also, assigning strange origins to herces 
and the founders of families. Similar disregard has to be paid to un- 
believable stories which gain currency about the origin and even the ex- 
ploits of founders of families who lived in historical times. It is, however, 
possible to find the cause of such misconceptions and false ideas and we 
may suggest the following reason why Bappa was looked upon a? n Brah- 
min. As we have elsewhere shown at length, the Rajput families kept up 
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the memory of their gotras religiously and the Udepur family gotra 
was Baijavapa. It was a puzzle ;*;: vicdiezval tiir.es to explain how Ksha» 
triyas could have the same gotras as Brahmins and the puzzle con» 
tinues down to this day. Though we have tried to solve the question in 
our note on Gotras some doubt may still be entertained by many on the 
subject. The latest theory of the 13th century A. D. noted by VijfiSne- 
Svara was that these gotras were borrowed by Kshatriyas frcm their 
purohitas which as we have shown is untrue and incorrect. It appears 
that in the earlier centuries these gotras were explained on the theory 
that the Kishi of the gotra was the progenitor of the family. The 
Paramltra inscriptions thus say that their gotra was Vasishtha because 
Vasishtha created the first Pnrnmitra warrior fion his fiic. The Chedi 
inscription which wc have already noticed similarly professes to behove 
that the first warrior of the ChuluUya family was sprung from the chuluka 
not of Brahma but oi Bharadvaja and hence it was that the Chllukyas 
professed to be of the Bharadvaja gotra. The case of the Chahamana is 
distinctly in point. While certain inscriptions give an independent origin, 
the Bijolia inscription says that there was a Brahmin in Ahichchhatra 
of the Vatsa gotra from whom was born the Chahamana king SSmanta 
Now the ChUhamanas from ancient times have professed this gotra an. 
this legend tries to explain the gotra by supposing that the progenitod 
of the ChuhamSnas was a Brahmin of the Vatsa gotra. But if the Chahar 
manas were represented as Solar Kshatriyas in other inscriptions how ca- 
thcy be born of a Brahmin of the Vatsa gotra , living in Ahichchhatra n 
This idea changed into another idea and another origin of the Vats? 
gotra of the Chfihamanas is given in the Sunda hill inscription of Chacha 
gadeva of Samvat 1319 and therefore of the same period as the Chitoregai- 
and Achalefivara inscriptions. It says that the first Chahamana hero w d 
born from the eyes of Vatsa Rishi himself when he threw out tears of jo a s 
Now all these attempts are fanciful attempts to explain the gotras of Ray. 
put families which were being made from about the tenth century anj- 
later. And it is no wonder if like the ancestor king Samanta of the Chahad 
nmna Rajputs who was said to be born of a Vatsa gotra Brahmin of Ahich- 
chatra, the chief ancient town of the Chahamanas, so Bappa Rawal wa- 
believed in the thirteenth century A. D. to be born of a Brahmin of ths 
Baijavpa. gotra of Anandpura, the chief town of the Guhilots. The worde 
Mahideva must have originally meant king but it was interpreted in later 
times under wrong gotra theories to mean a Brahmin. As said above we 
have generally to discard all such theories about the founders of families 
whether of Rajputs or Brahmins and take as little as possible from 
legends which are inconsistent with probabilities. 

But we go a step still further. Even if we grant that Bappa or Guha- 
datta was a Brahmin and a NSgar Brahmin from Anandapura alias Vad. 
bagar, how does that make the whole Guhilot family of Rajputs foreign 
er s — irrespective of the fact we have already noticed that NSgar Brahi.* 
mins could not be treated as foreigners. We have already shown in Vol. I 
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and in this volume also that at that period of Hindu history. Brahmins 
often married Kshatriya wives especially kings' daughters and the progeny 
of such unions was treated as Kshatriya and probably of the sept to which 
the mother belonged. The theory of putrikaputra has always been 
accepted in Hindu Law and moreover the Guhilot family, king by king, 
as mentioned in later inscriptions has always married into Kshatriya 
families. How can then the fact of one Brahmin coming in affect the 
race of the whole family ? We believe that Bappa's being a Brahmin is a 
misconception of later inscriptions but we argue that even if 
he were a Brahmin, his marrying a Kshatriya princess is not at all 
inconsistent with the customs of the period. His wife must have be- 
longed to the Guhila family of Idar or of Nagada and their son being & 
putrikaputra or daughter's son taken into the grandfather's family was a 
Guhila himself. He might have been named Guhila even for this reason 
just as the son of Durlabha-vardhana king of Kashmir who married the 
sole daughter of the preceding Kashmir king of the Gonandiya dynasty 
was called Pratapaditya (See Vol. I, p.206). The inscription at AchaleSvara 
distinctly says that Bappa's son was Guhila and the whole family after- 
wards was called Guhilot after him. It seems then that even if we accept 
the idea that Bappa was a Brahmin, there is nothing strange if he 
married the daughter of a Guhila Kshatriya king of Nagada and became 
famous as many Brhmins did in his time c. g. Chacha of Sind or 
Lalliya of Kabul whose history we have already given in Vol. I and the 
descendants of these kings were Rajputs for all practical purposes for we 
know they gave daughters to and married daughters from Rajput fami- 
lies. But here in the Guhilot family all subsequent kings were treated as 
Kshatriyas and married Kshatriya ladies and we have a detailed list of 
them all. How can, even if Bappa were conceded to bo a Brahmin, the 
whole line be treated as foreign by race ? 

In closing this subject then we will give our view of the matter in plain 
and simple terms. . We do not believe that Bappa was a Brahmin ; he be- 
longed to the Guhila Vamsa as stated in the Naravahana inscription of St. 
1028 or 971 A.D. which is even earlier than that of Atapura which contains 
the disputed verse. The lines of the NararShana inscription are import- 
ant. -They declare that Bappa was a king (f^ffcPTlctO w k° was moon 
to the Guhila Vamsa*. This shows that there was a line of Guhila prin- 
ces at NSgadS which was most probably a branch of the Idar family 
founded by a GuMditya belonging to the Valabhi line of kings and hence 
called Guhila. To this line belonged AparSjita and Slla whose inscriptions 
belonging to the seventh century A.D. have been found. They were kings 
before Bappaka who was like the moon to the stars of that family. Bappa 
was a great devotee of Siva and a disciple of Harita a great saint and wor- 
shipper of Ekalinga and was himself a highly religious man. By his valour 
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and fortune Bappa became eventually king of Cliitore and having married 
many wives like all great Indian kings was the father of a numer- 
ous progency in so much so that numerous clans numbering to- 
gether -several thousand descendants at this day claim descent from 
him. In his old age he retired to a forest and became a Saiva San- 
yasi* ( he did not go to Persia to marry Mahomcdan women ). In 
order to distinguish his descendants from the previous Gubilas, the 
latter were called, in the usual Rajput manner, Guhilapulras or Guhilots. 
It is extremely probable that Bappa was his own name as we find 
in an inscription a king with this name of a very early date (Ep. Ind. 
Vol. IX: — Bappabhattiraka pada Bhattaracn). In short our view is that 
the word Mahidcva in the Atapura inscription means a king and not a 
Brahmin. 

But even if it docs mean a Brahmin we add that there is nothing to show 
in any inscription that he was a Nagar Brahmin. Anandapura is the 
name of many towns besides Vadnagar. Nay it seems certain from the 
below quoted slokas that the Cbitorcgad inscription looks upon NSgada 
as Anandapura. t And is it to be granted that a Brahmin coming from 
Vadnngar must necessarily be a Niigar Brahmin ? And lastly, even if it be 
granted that he was a Nagar Brahmin there is no truth whatever in the 
theory that Nagar Brahmins are Mers and foreigners. It is not necessary 
to write a note on this subject refuting the flimsy arguments of 
Dr. Bhandarkar and show that N&gars are not Mers. 

* The Ekalinga inscription has the following verse about Bappa 
on retirement :— JTfPT^^U^ ^^TfS fl^ vrm^q-; | 
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CHAPTER 111. 



THE CHAHAMANAS OF SAMBHAR. 

The next Rajput clan that came to the forefront about the 
same time as the Guhilots were the Chahamanas or Chauhans "of 
Sambhar. They are rightly described by Tod as ^TfRT-s^ost 
valiant of the Rajput races " not excluding even the Guhilots of 
. Mewad and the Rathors of Marwad ; for Tod adds that though 
these two " would be ready to contest the point, impartial de- 
cision with a knowledge of their respective merits must assign to 
the' Chauhans the van in the long career of arms ". This posi- 
tion they have well maintained through the long period of 
twelve hundred years. Though the Chauhans no longer possess 
their original seat of power like the Guhilots, they have the three 
important kingdoms of Bundi, Kota and Sirohi still, in Rajpu- 
tana and the chiefs of these have always been known as the most 
valorous princes through both the Hindu and the Mahomedan 
periods of Indian History. Nay more, under Prithviraja Chau- 
han and his grand-father Visaladeva also, they once enjoyed the 
imperial power in India and though Prithviraja was the last 
Hindu emperor of India, this unfortunate country being perma- 
nently enslaved after him, he has, unlike many last emperors of 
ancient and modern times shed such glory over the Rajput 
name by his chivalry and heroism that the Rajputs still love to 
believe that some one of their ancestors was with Prithviraja in 
his last memorable struggle with Shabuddin Ghori on the plain of 
Panipat. Indeed the Chauhans for these reasons would have 
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been entitled to be considered the first among the 36 royal 
clans, had it not been for the fact that in later history they ac- 
cepted a position of subordination to the Mahomedan emperors 
of Dehli and some Chauhan sub-clans even embraced the Maho- 
medan faith to save their lands and their chiefships. It is for 
this reason that the Chauhans stand second to the Guhilots 
whom they resembled, as we shall presently see, in many most 
important virtues. 

The history of the Chauhans, however, differs from that of the 
Guhilots in the fact that we have very little information about 
the founder of the greatness of this most valiant Rajput clan. 
We have already discarded the Agnikula myth originated by 
Chand Bardai, the bard of Prithviraja. The first hero named 
Chahamana (or sometimes Anahila in later records) may be re- 
garded as fabulous as also the date assigned to him by Surajmal 
Bhat, author of Varhsa-Bhaskara and bard of the Bundi kings. 
Again the 136 kings mentioned by him as Chahamana's succes- 
sors down to Prithviraja we are also compelled to treat as un- 
historical. Even the kings mentioned in the Prithviraja Rgsa, 
36 in number, as successors of Chahamana ujito ViSaladeva are 
unhistorical (for they are not borne out by inscriptions found 
relating to this family). It seems indeed strange that Chand 
Bardai a contemporary of Prithviraja of 1167 A. D. should not 
have been able to give a correct or even reliable genealogy of the 
family before Visaladeva who belonged to the tenth century 
A. D. For the period, therefore, of which we are treating in 
this volume {800 to rooo A.D.), we have very meagre informa- 
tion indeed and we have to rely for meagre details chiefly on the 
Harsha stone inscription (Ep. Ind. Vol. II p. 119) in which two 
dates are given V.E.1013 and 1030 or 955 and 972 A.D., this being 
the oldest inscription available for this line of kings. This in- 
scription is supported to a great extent by the Bijolia inscription 
which is about 200 years later being dated St. 1226 or 1169 A.D. 
(A. S. J. Bengal LV. p. 41). Copies of both these inscriptions 
are given in the appendix for the curious reader. Many other 
inscriptions belonging to this line have been found but they do 
not give any information before the above mentioned date viz., 
972 A.D. and some of them confine themselves to one long 
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only. There are thus three inscriptions of the Chahamanas of 
Nadul V. E.i 218 (Ep. Ind. IX. p. 68) and Sunda hill inscription 
of Chachiga Deva St. 1319 (Ditto) published by Kielhorn and 
several inscriptions of the same line (Ep. Ind. XI p. 169) published 
by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar and the inscription of Chahad Deva of 
Ranathambhor (Ep. Ind. XII. p. 224). 

According to the bards of the Chahamanas, the original seat of 
power of the family was Mahishmati on the Nerbudda and they 
enjoyed, it is believed, sovereignty of the whole of India many 
a time. We may treat this as unhistorical though we actually 
find the Chauhans spread over almost the whole of India from 
the Panjab in the north to Maharashtra in the south. Their first 
historical seat of power was unquestionably Sambhar or the 
Sakambhari land which was a kingdom to the north of Mewad 
and which included Ajmer also. This country contained or was 
reputed to contain ij lakhs of villages and hence was called 
Sapadalaksha country. (We have already quoted the list of 
Indian kingdoms with their reputed number of villages given in 
the Skanda Purana Kumari Khanda Chap. 39 (See note p. 4°)- 
Dr. Bhandarkar mistaking this Sapadalaksha country for the 
Siwalik hills country wrongly assigns that place as the original 
home of the Chahamanas. The mistake has already been pointed 
out by Mr. Harbilas Sarda of Ajmer who also pointed out that 
Ahichchhatra which the Bijolia inscription mentions as the origi- 
nal city of the Chahamanas was not situated in the Siwalik hills 
as was propounded by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar but was Nagaur 
in Rajputana. On this point we are not quite sure and Ahich- 
chhatra may have been the famous Ahichchhatra of the P&n- 
chula country mentioned in the Mahabharata. But this ques- 
tion we have already alluded to in detail elsewhere and we may 
confine ourselves here to the remark that when the Chahamanas 
are called Sapadalakshlya kings they are undoubtedly referred 
to as the kings of Sambhar or Sayambhar for we also find that 
they are usually called Sambharl Rais or kings of Sambhar in 
Prakrit poems and records. 

Who was the first king that established his power in this 
Sambhar country it is difficult to state. The Karsha stone 
inscription begins iis description of the Chahamana family with 
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Giivaka and when it uses the word Adya or first we are tolerably 
certain that the word being taken with king and not with Gflvaka 
shows that the inscription looked upon him as the first great king 
of the Chahamanas of Sambhar. The Bijoliainscription, however, 
begins with a verse which is not quite clear in its meaning, 
saying "There was a Brahmin (we take the reading vi-pra as sug- 
gested by Dr. Bhandarkar instead of viprah of the edition in 
A. S. R. LV) of sVivatsa gotra formerly in Ahichchhatrapura. 
From him was (descended or born) king Samanta of many 
Samantas or Sardars. ( <jqcfE5 (Purnatalla) remains unintelli- 
gible) ; or we may translate the verse as " There was a Brahman 
of Srivatsa gotra in Ahichchhatra formerly, named Samanta. 
From him was born Purnatalla ( a proper name) who had many 
Sardars," Whatever the correct translation, it is clear that this 
verse gives the goby to the later myth started by Chand that 
the first founder of the Chahamanas was created by VaSishtha on 
Mount Abu from his sacrificial fire. That story as we have 
already shown emanates from a poet's imagination only. But 
even this story given in this verse of the Bijolia inscription viz., 
that a Brahmin of the Vatsa gotra was the founder of the family 
is imaginery and suggested by a desire to explain the Vatsa 
gotra of the Chahamana Rajputs. We may, however, believe 
that there was a powerful Chahamana chieftain by name Saman- 
tadeva supported by many Sardars who belonged to Ahich- 
chhatrapura (either Rampur or Nagaur) and who came to the, 
Sambhar country and founded a kingdom there, since the 
Privhviraja Rasa also gives the first great king after Chahamana 
as Samantadeva. 

It may be said that the Harsha hill inscription does not begin 
with Samantadeva but with Guvaka I and therefore does not 
also give the successors of Samanta upto Guvaka I mentioned 
in the Bijolia inscription viz., r Jayaraja, 2 Vigraha, 3 SVlchandra, 
4 Gopendra and 5 Durlabha ; but it is satisfactory to note that 
the two inscriptions give almost the same line from Guvaka I 
onwards, upto Durlabharaja in whose reign the first inscription 
was recorded in V. E. 1030. There is a difference in one name- 
only viz., that of (5) Vakpatiraja who must be equated with 
Bappayaraja — Vindhya, ISiripati, the name of Vakpati coming 
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again in the latter (No. ro) being treated as Vakpati II. The 
two lists are as follows :-• 



It is, however, strange that the list given in Rajputana Gazet- 
teer Vol. III. B. page 65 omits the name of Guvaka I after (8} 
Durlabha I though this name is given distinctly in the Bijolia 
inscription which this list follows and also in the Harsha stone 
inscription. The list requires to be corrected by the addition 
of this king who certainly was a conspicuous king of the line 
and who may even be looked upon as the founder of its greatness. 

We shall try to assign probable dates to and SSmantadeva 
Gfivaka I. We cannot assign to this line 20 years per 
reign on an average. We know that Vigraharaja was alive in 
V. E. T.030 or A. D. 973. His grandfather was Vakpatiraja who 
had a younger son Lachhmana who founded the Nadul branch 
and for him we have a date V. E. 1039 or 982 A. D. in the in- 
scription. His father Vakpati therefore cannot be put in 933 
A.D. or 40 years earlier than Vigraha but we might put him 30 
years earlier i. e., in 943. We may take, therefore, 15 years as 
average for each reign in this line and we thus find that Guvaka I 
must have reigned in 868A.D. (973 — 105). And Samanta maybe 
placed 195 years before 973 A.D. or in 778 A.D. The Rajputana 
Gazetteer assigns 750 A.D. as the date for Samanta which is not 
improbable, though it is not apparent on which definite data 
this date has been assigned to him. By probable calculation we 
can only arrive at rough dates only but the two dates given 
above are probable and also well fit in with the course of Indian 
history at this period. Samantadeva must have attained to 
fame by his conflicts with Mahomedans at about the same time 



Harsha Stone Ins. V. E. 1030. 

1. Gfivaka I (circa 868 A. D. ) 

2. Chandra ( „ 883 „ ) 

3. Gfivaka II ( „ 898 „ ) 

4. Chandana ( „ 9x3 „ ) 

5. Vakpatiraja ( „ 928 „ ) 



Bijolia Inscription. 

1. Guvaka I. 

2. Chandra (SaSi) 

3. Gfivaka II. 

4. Chandana. 

5. Bappayaraja 



6. Sinharaja ( „ 943 „ ) 

7. Vigraharaja ( „ 958 „ ) 

8. Durlabharaja { „ 973 „ ) 



Vindhyanripati. 

6. Sinha. 

7. Vigraharaja. 

8. Durlabha. 
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as or a little later than Bappa Rawal and established his power 
in Sambhar in the middle of the 8th century. One of his de- 
scendants viz., Guvaka I became still more famous in the conglo- 
meration of Indian kings and established his power firmly in 
that kingdom. The expression in the Harsha inscription " who 
obtained the fame of a warrior in the great kings' sabha of 
Nagavaloka " has been interpreted to mean that Guvaka I 
obtained fame as a Samanta or Sardar in the court of the 
Imperial Pratihara king Nagabhata. Kielhom started this 
theory but subsequently changed his opinion (Ep. Ind. IX. p. 62) 
and yet again changed his view and reaffirmed his first opinion 
as appears from Stein Konow's paper on the Hansot inscription 
(Ep. Ind. XII. p. 67). It is, however, not probable that Guvaka I 
was a dependent long though Samantadeva might have been. 
The Nripasabha does not necessarily mean the Darbar of an 
emperor but may be translated as " an assemblage of kings 
called by Nagavaloka, who himself might be taken to be an 
imperial king. It is further not quite certain if the Hansot in- 
scription is related to the Chahamanas, for even there the word 
Chahamana is not clear and is only read by surmise. Its date 
again is St. 813 or A. D. 756 which does not fit in with Guvaka I 
and we prefer to say that Guvaka was an independent king who 
established bis fame among kings by his exploits against the 
Mahomedans. He also in this respect resembled Bappa the 
founder of the Mewad Rajput family of Guhilots. 

Guvaka I further resembles Bappa in being a devotee of Siva. 
The Harsha stone record clearly shows that the Chahamana 
kings of Sambhar were devotees of the Siva god named Harsha 
himself on the Harsha hill as the Guhilots were devotees of 
Ekahnga. It is even stated in the first verse of the Harsha in- 
scription that Guvaka I built the temple to Harsha Siva on the 
hill and from the following verses it appears that many succeed- 
ing kings showered wealth upon the. Harshadeva temple. It 
even appears that Harshadeva was the family god of this line 
and to his favour they believed that their greatness was due, just 
as the Guhilots believe that their greatness is due to the favour 
of Ekalinga whose ministers they merely profess to be. The line 
91?$: S'cA'iMlWWrrtsq': 5»3Wf: " Sriharsha is the family god of. 
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this line of kings and from him is derived the splendid career ot 
the family " indicates this clearly and shows that at that time 
the worshippers of §iva generally came forward to defend the 
religion and the independence of the Aryans of India. The 
Siva cult of Lakulisa was then in the forefront as appears from 
this inscription also, for the priests of Harshadeva whose devotees 
the Chahamgna kings were belonged to the LakuiiSa sect like the 
priests of Ekalinga also from Harlta onwards. About this sect 
and their importance in the development of religious thought in 
India we shall speak later on ; but of their influence on the poli- 
tical condition of the country by generating enthusiasm ih 
orthodox Rajput families this inscription as well as the Guhilot 
Ekalinga inscription are sufficient proof. 
. Guvaka's successor was Chandraraja and his son was Guvaka 
If. His son and successor Chandana is described as having de- 
feated a king of Tomara race named Rudrena and thereby ob- 
tained fame. The Tomaras had, it appears, established by this 
time, their kingdom at Delhi and being their immediate north- 
ern neighbours the Chauhans had constantly to fight with these 
Tomarras. Chandana s son was Maharaja Vakpati who seems 
to be the greatest of this first portion of the Chauhan line. He is 
said in the Harsha inscription to have defeated a king Tantra- 
pala of what country it is not stated ( Ananta parsVa cannot be 
identified). The Bijolia inscription calls him Vindhya Nripati ; 
perhaps his power extended so far. The Rajputana Gazetteer 
Vol. III. B, identifies him with Manikrai of the Prithviraja Rasa 
on what ground is not stated ; but this king's younger son 
Lachhmana founded the Nadul line from which the kings of 
Sirohi derive their descent and his date may be taken to te 
943 A. D. as shown above. Vakpatiraja's elder son Sinharaja 
ascended the gaddi at Sambhar and he gave much wealth to the 
Harshadeva temple and covered the trcmple roof with golden 
plate. He is described as the equal of Harischandra (fheir 
ancient ancestor) in wealth, munificence and success in battle. 
He defeated the Tomara king with Lavana, defeated other 
kings in all directions and imprisoned many. His son was 
Vigraharsja " the equal of bis father in all respects." In bis 
time two villages were granted to Harshadeva temple and b^ing 
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the king during whose reign the Harsha inscription was recorded, 
lie is naturally extolled the most. His brother and successor Dur- 
labha is equally praised and we close our account of the Chaha- 
manas in this volume with Durlabharaja who reigned proba- 
bly about the end of our period i.e., about 1000 A.D. Who the 
king was in Sambhar when Mahmud of Ghazni invaded India 
we will discuss in Book VI in the next vloume. 

From the Harsha stone inscription it appears that the Cha- 
hamanas in the tenth century A.D. believed themselves to be 
of the solar race. The same fact appears from many other records 
which we have already noticed . Even so late as 1400 A.D. 
when the Hammlra Kavya was composed the same belief pre- 
vailed. The story given in this poem about the origin of the 
Chahamana family and their next seat of power viz., Ajmer 
with its Pushkara lake is as follows : " Brahma once formed a 
' plan of performing a sacrifice and as he was moving in the sky 
to look for and settle upon a suitable spot, the lotus in his hand 
fell on the earth and the spot became known as lotus or 
Pushkara. Brahma performed a sacrifice there and in order to 
protect the sacrifice the sun created a hero by name Chahamana.' 5 
This legend explains at one throw why there is Brahmadeva's 
solitary temple in India at Pushkar, why the lake was called 
Pushkar and how the solar race Kshatriyas the Chauhans 
came to rule over the land. But the story also proves that the 
different legends about the origins of the founders of families 
are all imaginary, each poet being at liberty to frame a story 
of his own. Any how it is certain that Chanel's story of the 
fire origin "f the Chahamanas is imaginary ; in fact, as we have 
shown he himself treated it as such and did not mean that these 
Kshatriyas were new creations. 'Ihe Chahamanas, therefore, 
must be treated as solar race Kshatriyas or of the first race 
of Aryan invaders of India, though their descendants in modern 
times believe themselves to be fire-born. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE IMPERIAL PRATIHARAS OF KANAUJ. 

The third clan of Raj£u1^^hicjij;^^o_thG_forc at about the 
same lime" and by'aBout the same causes as. the Chauhans and 
the Guhilots was that "oflEe'Pratiharas and they soon 'became 
the most powerful clan in Northern India, having conquered the 
imperial city of Kanauj from Chakrayudha 'Ke'last " Varma 
emperor of Kanuaj (See Vol. 1. p. 341). Tod, the, historian of 
the- Rajputs, describes the Pratiharas as the least important of 
all the Rajput clans, probably owing to the fact that they were 
insignificant during the Mahomedan times and have left no 
kingdom of their own at the present day. But inscriptions dis- 
covered since the days of Tod and Wi.ll interpreted by scholars 
especially Smith and Bhandarkar have established beyond 
doubt the fact that the imperial power of Northern India ,jvas,„_, 
wielded by the Pratiharas in" thc"9th"'ari(3 *i-6ilT f centuries „A : ,JJ- 
in succession to the Varmas described in our first, volume. The 
history of the Imperial Pratiharas of Kanauj has been well told 
by Sir Vincent Smith from the inscriptions found up to date in 
J. R. A. S. 1909 and we rely chiefly on his paper therein in the 
following account of the kings of Kanauj. Of course Smiths 
view that the Pratiharas were Gujars and therefore foreigners 
has already been refuted on both grounds ; for firstly the P^V_ 
haras were not Gujars an d secondl y even if the^weTCr^'^y 7 ?^ 
not be foreTgTTeH~as~C^ 

exception "tTftr-a«ctnTnt-g1v«rT3y Sir VincOTT^nHh may safely 
be followe d and ivc add certain f urther observations which ap- 
pear on a perusal of the original inscriptions referred to by him. 

The history of the origin of the family and its early kings can be 
gathered from the Sagaratala inscription of Bhoja published m 
Arch. Survey Report for 1903-04, a copy of which is purposely - 
given in the appendix for the curious reader. The first king of 
this family whn according to this inscription acquired power 
was SScaohatn to whim Smith assign* a r«icm from 72* to 74* 
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of Vyagramukba (mentioned in Vol, I p. 357) and it is hence 
not probable that Nagabhata ruled in Bninmal. It is 
in short not possible to determine exactly where Nagabhata 
ruled ; but his country was undoubtedly Gujaratra or Marwar 
and it was exposed to the attacks of the Arabs as completely 
as or more completely than either Sambhar or Chitore. And it 
is no wonder that the Pratihara chief Nagabhata acquired 
by his determined resistance to foreign invasions and the 
signal defeat of an Arab army. This must have happened a few 
years after 712 A. D. the date of the Arab conquest of Sind. 

The successor of Nagabhata was his nephew Kakustha or 
Kakkuka to whose reign Smith assigns the date 740 to 755 A.D. 
His brother and successor was Devasakti or Devaraja and his 
son was Vatsaraja the -next illustrious king of the family. Deva- 
Sakti has been assigned a reign from 755 to 770 A. D. and Vatsa- 
raja from 770 to 800 A.D. The great exploit of Vatsaraja was 
that he conquered the king of Kanauj and " wrested the imperial 
power from the famous family of Bhandi " (Khyatad Bhandi- 
kulat etc.} " unassailable as it was by the wall of rutting ele- 
phants/' " by the single help of his own bow." The importance 
of each word in these lines has not been sufficiently realised 
and we proceed to draw the attention of the reader to it. 

In- the first place the idea of a Samrajya or empire and a Sam- 
rat or an emperor of Northern India had long been establish- 
ed in India on a firm footing. It is first mentioned in the Malia"- 
bharata itself wherein Srlkrishna says (Sabha P. chap. 14 ) 
that " the Kshatriyas for fear of the Brahmins had established 
a confederacy and had appointed an emperor and that Jara- 
sandha of Magadha was then the emperor of India. " Whether 
the Pandavas became emperors of India or not, after destroying 
Jarasandha, this statement of the Mahabharata shows that 
there were emperors in Magadha at least in about 300 B.C. 
(the date of the Mahabharata) probably beginning with the Nan- 
das. The idea of an empire was further consolidated b)' the 
power of Chandragupta and tli<> greater power of ASoka and 
Pataliputra became the seat of the empire. Later on many im- 
perial dynasties ruled there, the last being that of the Guptas 
and Samudragupta and Chandragupia were the two great 
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be in the east. The proper translation should be king Avanti, 
Avanti being the name of a king). It follows that Indrayudha 
though defeated in 780 A.D. by Vatsaraja was still on the throne 
of Kanauj. This is not at all strange ; for we find from the 
histories of all countries and of Indian empires in particular 
that the last kings of a tottering dynasty are allowed to reign 
under control, nay new puppet -emperors are raised, for a time, 
in deference to popular sentiment, before the line is finally 
uprooted. This is what happened at Delhi under the Mara- 
thas and even under the English. Nay the parallel goes still fur- 
ther. When an imperial line is tottering there rises a rivalry 
between powerful contending kings as to who should become 
the protector or guardian of the emperor. Such rivalry arose in 
India in the 18th century between the English, the Marathas 
and the Afghans. The English were powerful in the east, the 
Marathas in the south and the Rohillas in the west. The same 
thing happened about a thousand years before. And Vatsaraja 
from the west eventually became the master of India. Gopala 
(Avanti) king of Bengal opposed him from the east and the Mara- 
thas of the Sth century viz., the Rashtrakutas. from the south ; 
for inscriptions of the Palas and the Rashtrakutas show to 
us the contentions that took place about this time. Gopala of 
Bengal was defeated by Vatsaraja and two royal umbrellas were 
taken by him, probably the royal emblems of Gauda and Vanga 
or western and eastern Bengal. But Vatsaraja was in his turn 
defeated by the Rashtrakuta king Dhruva who carried away 
these two trophies and who " confined Vatsaraja to his own 
country viz., the desert GurjaratrS." 

These meagre but important facts appear from a Rashtrakuta 
record. We do not know the places where these decisive 
battles were fought nor the manner of fighting or the actual 
forces engaged. It seems, however, that Vatsaraja from the 
desert country had no elephant force. He had bowmen and 
probably cavalry also, the Marwar Rajputs being still known 
as good riders. Both Bengal and Dcccan forces had the elephant 
arm which was also the chief arm of Kanauj inherited from 
the days of Harsha. Although Vatsaraja could defeat Kanauj 
and Bengal, he could not defeat the Rashtrakutas as pro- 
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tfaer he ruled from Kanauj is not quite clear, for e\en tins in- 
scription does not mention the kingdom or b'ace where Naga- 
bhata ruled. We are, therefore, not quite suure if in 815 A -^* 
the date of the Buchakala inscription Nagabhtata was emperor 
in Kanauj . Smith, however, surmises that fSagabhata made 
Kanauj his capital sometime about 810 A.D.I while 816 A.D. 
is given as the date of the end of the Varma line : (Vol. I p- *34)- 

Having estabhslied himself as emperor, NagaS^hata II had na- 
turally to make his power felt by the subordinate B^5§2K.?jJ 
he is said in verse 3 to have forcibly taker possession of forts in 
the countries of Anarta {North Gujarat), Malava, Kirata 
(Vindhj'a hills), Tunishka(?), Vatsa (Allahabad), Matsya (Jaipur) 
and other countries also. This shows the extent of the empire of 
Kanauj which in the north extended to the Himalayas and in 
the south-west to Kathiawar. In the east it was bounded by 
Allahabad and in the west by Panjab. The word Turushka in 
this document of 850 A. D. is an enigma which we will discuss in 
a note as it is difficult to equate it with Arab as Smith does. 

Smith assigns to Nagabhatta II a rule from Soo to S25 A.D. 
He had defeated the king ot Bengal (probably Dharmapala) 
who had placed Chakrayudha on the throne of Kanauj and had 
thus made his power firm. He is said to have, however, been 
defeated by the second rival struggling for balance of power; 
the Rashtrakatas, in an unpublished grant by Govind III, but 
this defeat was not such as to oust him from the imperial throne 
at Kanauj since wc know for certain that eight successors of 
Nagabhatta II ruled as emperors in Mahodaya alias Kanauj 
hereafter. 

The first of these was Ramachandra, Nagabhata's son, who 
ruled from about 825 to 840 A. D. and he was followed by Mihira 
alias Bhoja who was indeed the most powerfu 1 emperor of the 
Pratihara line. He had a long reign from S40 to 830 A.D. 
and had very extensive dominion. The Sagaratala inscription 
already mentioned was recorded in his time and naturally gives 
him the utmost praise. But it seems that his power was rea'ly 
acknowledged upto the Vindhyas from sea to sea, he having 
again conquered even his formidable foe flu; ruler of Bengal. He 
was, hnvvfver, defray; 1 ! to the Gujanu Ka.-litrakiiia l:\nt! 
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990 A.D. He is mentioned as overlord by a subordinate chief 
Mathanadcva in the Rajaur inscription (Ep. Ind. Ill p. 266). 
Wc have already commented on the word Gurjara Pratihara 
occurring in this inscription as the clan to which Mathanadcva 
belonged. The empire o£ Kanatij declined still more in the time 
of Vijayapala. Gujarat (modrrn) was now independent under 
Muiaraja Solankhi. Tiie Paramara kingdom of Malwa was also 
fully independent as we shall show elsewhere, Munja its greatest 
king being contemporary of Vijiayapala. The kingdom of 
Jajhoti under the Chandcllas was also powerful and indepen- 
dent and had apparently taken possession of the Gwalior terri- 
tory, the actual feudatory there being Vajradamana Kachbawaha 
chief (A.D. 977, also mentioned in an inscription dated 1083 
A.D. Ind. Ant. XV p. 35). Very little information is available 
about the reign of this king. Possibly he may have been pre- 
sent at the battle which was fought by Jaipala of the Panjab 
against Sabaktcgin in 990 A.D. The confederacy of kings 
called by Jaipal included Kanauj. Vijayapal was succeeded by 
RaJyapSla who is assigned a reign by Smith from 990" to 1020 
A.D. As the fall of the umpire of Kanauj took place during 
his reign owing to the conquest and occupation of Kanauj by 
Mahmud of Ghazni, we shall hava to come to him again in our 
third volume. 

The above summary shows that the Pratihara line was found- 
ed by Nagabhata I in Gurjaratra or Marwar by defeating the 
Arabs in about 725 A.D. and that his grandson again named 
Nagabhata II founded its greatness by conquering Kanauj 
and making it the capital about 815 A,D. Bhoja and Mahciidra- 
paia were the greatest emperors of this line which ruled from 
about Soo to 1000 A.D. They had an extensive empire com- 
prising almost the whole of Aryavarta and ruled it justly and 
secured to the subjects peace and orderly administration. The 
records and grants of these kings use naturally the forms of 
writing and address laid down by the great emperor Harsha. 
Each emperor signs his deed* of grants and attaches a seal 
which recites the names of kings in succession in the same way 
as Harsha's grants do or Moguls' seal did in later times. For 
instance the Daulatpuru grant of Bhoja and the Dighw5-Dubauli 
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ever, one peculiarity of these grants viz., that each king has a 
special Biruda or name taken by him and it is mentioned in a 
verse at the end. For example one grant has the line " Srimad- 
Bhaka-prayuktasya §asanasya sthirayateh" followed by a similar 
line giving the name of the emissary who proclaimed the grant 
on the spot. It appears thus that Bhoja had taken the title of 
Prabhasa, Mahendrapala Bhaka and Mahipala Sri Harsha (Ind. 
Ant. XV. p. 141). Mihira alias Bhoja appears to have taken 
another Biruda viz., Adi Varaha and many coins have been ac- 
tually found with this name. It seems that this emperor 
struck numerous coins in this name and the Siyadoni inscription 
dated 1020 A.B. contains mention along with others of-Adi 
Varaha drammas or rupees. 



NOTE. 



SMITH'S WRONG VIEW ABOUT THE ORIGIN 
OF THE CHANDELLAS. 

Sir Vincent Smith is nearly certain that the Chandel! as are by origin 
Bhars or Gonds. In his Early History o! India (2nd Edn.) he observes 
"The inference is fully justified that the Chandellas are originally Hin- 
duised Bhars or Gonds," (p. 379). This inference has doubtless been sug- 
gested by the strange bias which has obsessed the views of almost all 
European scholars and induced them to believe that the Rajputs were 
foreigners and if not foreigners aborigines. Let us see what are the justi- 
fications for this inference. They are not given here by Smith but they 
appear from what he has written in his paper on the Chandels in Indian 
Antiquity Vol. XXVII (p. 137). There he observes " I stiil hold the opi- 
nion {1908) that the Chandels sprang from an aboriginal stock, whether 
this stock was called Bhar or Gond, we cannot say." The first argument 
advanced is the 'silly legend' among the Chandels that they are born from 
the union of the moon with a Brahmin maiden. " The only significance 
of the myth is its implied admission that the pedigree of the clan required 
explanation which was best attained by including it in the moon-des- 
cended Rajputs and adding respectability by inventing a' Brahmin 
ancestress. As a matter of fact, the Chandels are regarded as a 
clan of impure descent." Secondly, Smith says that the indications are 
• fairly distinct that the Chandel clan originated in the midst of the Gonds. 
The Chandel Zamindar of Mahoba claims to be autochthonous and traces 
his origin to Maniyagarh, the ancient rained fortress on the Ken river. 
This tradition is confirmed by the fact that Maniya Dev (Devi) whose 
shrine exists at Maniyagarh was the tutelary deity of the Chandelas. 
When they occupied Mahoba in the beginning of the 9th century, they 
brought with them the worship of the goddess who appears to be akin to 
the Gond deities. The poet Chand associates Maniyagarh with a Gond chief- 
tain so late as the 1 6th century." Thirdly, Smith states that the Chandel 
princess Durgavati married the Gond chief of Mandala " The Gaharwars 
and the Haihayas of Chedi " finally adds Smith "came to the front in 
the same way as successful adventurers among some one or other of the 
aboriginal races who after attaining power claimed rank as Kshatriya, 
Rajput or Thakor as Gond chiefs do to this day." How flimsy all these 
arguments are will be apparent to every Hindu reader and they scarcely 
deserve any refutation ; yet for the sake of European readers we proceed 
to make some observations on them. 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE^PALAS^OF BENGAL. 

In the preceding chapters we have sketched the history of all 
the Rajput kingdoms which came to the fore in the second sub- 
period of the history of medieval Hindu India i. e., from about 
800 to 1000 A.D. in what may be and is called the middle land 
comprising the modern U. P., Rajputana and Central India. 
These Rajput families were all orthodox Hindus, mostly devotees 
of Siva and they first came to prominence owing to their off ering 
successful resistance to Arab invasions from Sind. In the outlying 
provinces, similar Rajput kingdoms arose about the same time 
but not by the same causes. They arose in the usual way 
viz., by the decadence of kingly families and the most important 
of these were the Palas of Bengal and the Rashtrakatas of the 
Deccan. 

It is interesting to note that India usually falls into the same 
divisions as those at present, owing to peculiarities of climate, 
soil, language and even the characteristics of the people. The 
present U. P. and Oudh formed then the empire of Kanauj. 
Oudh being directly held under it besides the Gangetic valley. 
Rajputana and Central India branch off into several kingdoms 
in the same way as now and is still distinct from U. P. Similarly, 
Bengal and the Deccan naturally constitute distinct kingdoms 
and so also the Madras Presidency usually tends to come under 
one rule either that of Chola or Pandya. We need not, therefore, 
wonder that Bengal came to be one kingdom under the rule of 
the Palas at about this period. 

The rise of the Palas is given in their documents in a manner 
which is. indeed, unique in Mediaeval Hindu history, though it 
was a manner not uncommon in ancient times in India. We 
have seen in Volume I that after the fall of Harsha's empire 
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Bengal was divided into several small kingdoms which constant- 
ly quarrelled among themselves. During the empire of the 
Varmas and probably under Yas\>varman of Kanauj, Bengal 
nominally came under the suzerainty of Kanauj, the Gauda king 
being killed in fight with Yasbvarman. During the latter half 
of the eighth century, the central power of Kanauj becoming 
weak, the province became a prey to anarchy, called in the 
Khalimpur grant of Dharmapala as a state of fishes eating one 
another. The people, consequently, by consent of all, elected 
Gopala as the king of Bengal and he soon established a central 
government first at Pataliputra and then at Monghyr or Mudga- 
giri which practically extended over the whole of Bengal includ- 
ing Magadha, Magadha and Bihar being often leagued with 
Bengal as they were a few years ago or separated from it as 
at present. 

Gopala was a Buddhist, Buddhism being still prevalent in 
Magadha and Gauda. There was, indeed, a reassertion of Hin- 
duism against Buddhism in the time of Sasanka of Karna- 
suvarna or under Madhavagupta of Magadha. But this part of 
the country was the birth-place and stronghold of Buddhism 
which naturally lasted here longer than in the rest of the country. 
Gopala was, however, a Kshatriya being born of the SuryavanSa 
as stated in Pala records. The Varnasramadharma which 
Buddhism had flung away in the beginning was strong again 
and even the records of these Buddhist kings show that they 
were keen observers of it and kept Varna pure. They also 
respected Brahmins and made gifts to them. The rule of the 
Buddhist Gopala was not, therefore, troublesome and his minis- 
ters and many of his subjects who were Hindus were -not much 
offended. Gopala is supposed by some to have belonged to 
the Pratihara Pala dynasty of Kanauj but it seems that there is 
no reason to suspect this. The name ending Pala is taken by many 
Kshatriya families ; in fact it is a suffix generally recommended 
for Kshatriyas who are required to take a suffix meaning pro- 
tector and we consequently find Pala and Gopa and Trata as 
usual suffixes of Kshatriya names. Moreover, the rise of the 
Pala dynasty did not follow the rise of the Pratihara dynasty 
but was almost synchronous with it as will be presently seen. 
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Dharmapala was succeeded by Devapala, his nephew and he 
may be assigned a reign from 825 to 850 A.D. He again was 
succeeded by his nephew Vigrahapala I. It seems that both 
Dharmapala and Devapala were without sons and adopted their 
nephews as sons. This explains why Devapala is in one grant 
called nephew of Dharmapala and in another his mother is said 
to be Rannadevi. Vigrahapala. married Lajja, a Haihaya princess 
(see Bhagalpur grant). He may bo assigned a reign from 850 to 
S75 A.D. His son was .Narayariapaladeva who made this oft- 
mentioned Bhagalpur grant. The year is not certain as the 
date is mentioned in regnal years. Narayanapala was suc- 
ceeded by RSjyapala who married BhagyadevI, daughter of 
Rashtrakfita Tunga who is identified as Jaggattunga. He may 
be said to have reigned till 925 A.D. and was followed by his son 
Gopala II (925-950) who was followed by Vigrahapala II (950- 
976) and he was followed by his son Mahlpala who issued the 
Saranath grant which for the first time gives us a distinct date viz., 
1083 V.E. or 1026 A.D. Byassigning25 years to each reign we come 
to Mahipala's rule ending in 1000 A.D. and even if this inscrip- 
tion be supposed to belong to the last year of Mahilpala's reign 
we have a difference of about 26 years which, distributed over 
9 reigns, gives a difference of about 3 years for each reign. This 
is really negligible and we may suppose some one of the kings 
to have had a long rule and probably Mahipala himself. This 
inscription mentions tha.t Mahlpala was driven from his posi- 
tion by enemie s, but that he recovered his patrimony by his 
efforts. Who these enemies were and how the kingdom was 
regained are matters of great curiosity. Perhaps the shocks of 
Mahmud's invasions which India received at this time were 
responsible for this mishap for the effect of these shocks 
might have reached even distant Bengal. But this belongs to 
the third volume of our history and we close our notice of this 
Pala dynasty here though it did not continue for long hereafter 
and it was succeeded by the power of the Senas in the eleventh 
century A. D. (Mahlpala was succeeded by Narayanapala 
and he was succeeded by Vigrahapala III who made the 
Amagachhi grant on which Keilhorn has recorded his valua- 
ble note.) 
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Vani-Dindori, the Radhanpur and the Baroda plates drop his 
name altogether. This shows that he was a negligible king; 
The Wardha plates state that " sensual " pleasures made him 
careless of the kingdom and entrusting fully the universal 
sovereignty to his younger brother Nirupama, he allowed his 
position as a sovereign to become loose. The Vani-Dindori 
and the Radhanpur plates, however, seem to imply that he was 
-■dethroned by his younger brother Nirupama. 

Dhruva, also known by the names, Nirupama and Dhora, was 
an able and warlike king. He conquered and imprisoned a 
prince named Ganga and also drove Vatsaraja the king of the 
west who was proud of having conquered Gauda to Maru 
land; and took from him the two umbrellas he had taken 
from Gauda (Radhanpur grant Ep. Ind. VI p. 243). He also 
conquered a Pallava king in the south. It seems that this 
king Dhruva is referred to as reigning in the south, by the Jain 
HarivamSa written in 783 A.D. 

The next king, Dhruva Nirupama's son, was Govind III. 
He is also called Jagattunga. The Vani-Dindori and Radhan- 
pur plates were issued by him in Saka 730 *'. e. in 808 A.D. Govind 
III was undoubtedly the greatest king of the RashtrakQta line. 
The Kavi grant states that he was raised by his father to the 
supreme sovereignty for his great qualities which his brothers 
and enemies resented and a confederacy of 12 princes raised a 
rebellion against him. In such a condition Govind III seems 
to have acquitted himself bravely. He fought the confederacy 
and subdued it completely. After this he released king Ganga 
whom his father had imprisoned " from the prolonged pain of 
fetters " but Ganga remaining determined in his enmity Govinda 
subdued him again and again put him into confinement. He 
then undertook an expedition against the Gurjar king who 
fled when he heard of Govinda 's approach and he probably took 
Kanauj. Next Govinda received submission of the king of 
Malava, " who by this time had learnt to form a just estimate of 
his own powers." This was probably not a king of the famous 
Paramara line. Then on his reaching the slopes of Vindhya 
hills, a king called Marasarva hastened to offer him presents. 
Then having passed the rainy season at Shrlbhavana (Malkhed) 
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had taken place by the end of the 8th century as we proceed to 
show 

The Alas Plate of Yuvaraja Govind II (Ep. Ind. VI. p. 260) 
states that Dantidurga "easily with a small force conquered 
Karnataka which had humbled Kanchi, Kerala, Chola, Pandya, 
Sriharsha and Vajrata." This is again repeated in the Paithan 
grant of Govind III dated 794 A.D. (Ep. Ind. III. p. 108) and 
is also mentioned in a grant of Krishnaraja I (Ep. Ind. XVI. 
p. 121) of 772 A.D. It seems thus clear that in the latter half 
of the 8th century A.D., the Chalukya kingdom of Badami 
was looked upon as Karnataka ; while the RashtrakQtas from 
the north who conquered them from the north considered 
themselves as Marathas or Rattas. It must be remembered 
that Hiuen Tsang in about 640 A.D. described Pulakesm of 
Badami as ruler of Maharashtra ; in fact, his Maharashtra ex- 
tended from the Nerbudda down to the Tungabhadra. A hun- 
dred and fifty years later Badami was Karnataka, of course, 
by language and not race. The Kanarese language, it seems, 
Eke Northern Gaudian modern languages, had come into ex- 
istence and had extended its influence up to the Krishna' by 
this time. 

The Eastern Chalukyas who were by race and origin Marathas 
had become by this time Andhras or Telagus. They were 
off-shoots from the Chalukyas of Badami and were nominally 
subject to their suzerainty. When the RashtrakQtas conquered 
Karnataka Chalukya Empire, they laid claim to suzerainty over 
the Eastern Chalukyas and naturally had to establish it by the 
sword. The Alas plates speak of this conflict. The Eastern 
Chalukyas submitted and are shown to be subordinate to the 
Rashtraketas in later grants and are described as Kalingas or 
Telagus. They had become so by language and by local 
marriage relations. They called themselves Chalukyas in their 
records ; but were called Kalingas by outsiders. The Telagu 
language, too seems to have emerged into prominence at about 
this time. 

We need not and cannot speak much of the Bengali which 
anerged out of the Magadhi about this time with provincial 
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peculiarities still the same ; nor of the Hindi, Eastern add 
Western. It is a subject of study by itself. But we give in the 
following note extracts from Dr. Grierson's Survey of Indian 
languages showing how far back the written literature in each 
important language goes back. These will support, to great 
degree, our theory that the modern vernaculars of India, 
whether Sanskrit-born or Tamil-born began to flourish from 
the 9th century A. D. 
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name. It is not necessary to give many instances of this, for 
they occur in almost every grant. Brahmins were, therefore, 
then known and distinguished by their gotras and their Sakha 
(or branches of Vedic ritual or Sutras) and not known as Gujarati 
or Deccani though their place of residence is usually mentioned. 
Thus in the grant of Karkaraja dated 812 A.D. (J. Bengal VIII 
p. 292) ^igiffsRfWW ^fOTIswira" OT#^Wsfs^rft% is the des- 
cription of the donee. A Brahmin from Valabhi in Kathiawad who 
had gone to the Rashtrakfita king in Malkhed might well have 
been described as a Lata or Saurashtra Brahmin. So the donee 
in the Sangli grant (I. A. XII) is a Brahmin from Paundra- 
varclhana ; but he is not called a Guad Brahmin, but is as usual 
described as ^fewi^T ^ff^WftsPf^ffi It seems certain 
that the modern distinctions had not yet arisen and that the 
Brahmins of India formed one caste throughout India*. The 
same may be said of the second caste viz., the Kshatriyas. They 
too formed one caste without distinction of Khatri or Rajput, 
Rais or Maratha and freely intermarried throughout the whole 
country. The Kshatriyas no doubt ceased during this period 
to mention their gotras in their inscriptions. Whereas in the 
preceding centuries we find the Chalukyas of the Deccan taking 
pride in describing themselves as Manavyasagotra and the 
Paliavas of Kanchi as Bharadvajasagotra, the Rashtrakatas of 
Malkhed in the same Deccan nowhere mention their go tra in 
their records and the same may be said of the Kshatriya fami- 
lies of the north. Thus the inscript'ons of the Pratiharas of 
Kanauj nowhere mention their gotra, nor those of the Guhilots 
of Me wad. The gotra of the Chahamanas appears incidentally 
in their records while the Vasishtha gotra of the Paramaras also 
is not mentioned usually but only in the legend of the origin of 
the Paramaras. So also the gotra of the Chalukyas of the north 
is only incidentally mentioned in the legend of their origin. 
Probably the kula of the Kshatriyas became important from 
this time and began to assume importance which it holds to-day. 

* We , may here refer to the following Sloka , from Par&Sara Smriti as 
showing that gotra and charana were the only things that then differen- 
tiated Brahmins, ^ fz^^^ ^ ^f«fp>|^ <fqr | (48-1) >« connec- 
tion with an Atithi. 
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karbhatta, one of the descendants of Nagojibhatta only quotes 
the dictum in order to refute it. This is what he states at the 
end of his SQdrakamalakara— 

" w^mw? zrst ipraSt sotwf* sre«- 

j ^[on^fq mwm srfw for ^^rt few l 

^jt^ ! *fo vs&fa* if*e**n «**rerer: aferatsns 

Transl • " But in Bhagavata Parana 9 th Skandha the absent 
of Kshatriyas in the Kali age is declared as also m the 12th 
Skandha in the verse " Devapi, brother of Santanu andMaru 
bornoftheraceoflkshvaku will live in the village of Kalapa 
endowed with great yogic power. These two, at the end of Kak, 
wffl again promulgate the Dharma of Varna and Asrama by the 
command of Vasudeva .» Again in the Vishnu Parana abo (1 
is stated that) a Nanda named Mahapadmapati will destroy the 
Kshatriya people. Again in another Purana (it is said) Brah- 
mins, KshSyas, Vaisyas and Sudras are the four varnas the 
first three of which are Dvijas. All these exist m every age but 
in the Kali age only the first and the last remain How then 
can you speak of subcastes born of mixture with Dvijas? The 
answi is : this doubt is not correct for Vishnu says In the 
Kali age some remain as seed " and in the Matsya Puram it is 
stated "Those Brahmins, Khatriyas, Va^yas and Sudras who 
wiU remain as seed (at the end of Kali) will become mingled with 
SLTthe beginning of Krita Yuga." From these two authc 
rities our respected father holds the oprmon that there are 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas in the Kali age though ^ TO"™ 
is concealed and their Karma or mode of We *defifcd ft** 
be pointed out that the author, Kamaiakarbhatta, belong* to 
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Mr. Rajavade calls the Chalukyas and others, Kshatriyas 
from the north. But all Marathas whether Brahmins, Ksha- 
triyas or Vaisyas are Aryans, come into Maharashtra from the 
north. The question really is, did these kingly families come 
into Maharashtra at a much later time than the other Marathas 
and did they live here as foreigners ? A foreign rule is a rule 
maintained by a foreign people who do not permanently reside 
in the country ruled and whose military and civil power is ex- 
ercised by a constant influx of men from a foreign country, men 
who eventually return to that country after their work is done, 
who, in fact, never intend to settle in the country ruled. The 
* English rule in India is a perfectly foreign rule of this kind. 
British soldiers and military officers and British civil adminis- 
trators who hold this country in subjection always return to 
their country after they have worked for a definite period in 
thk country which they never intend to make their permanent 
habitation. Mahomedan rule in the south or in the north in past 
times was also practically a foreign rule ; for, there was a con- 
stant supply of soldiers and officers from outside from Iran 
and Khurasan, from Syria and Arabia. And even though Maho- 
medan rulers and many Sardars resided permanently in India, 
the majority of the foreigners coming to India eventually re- 
turned to their own country and thus there was a constant drain 
from India which, as Dadabhai Nowroji has shown, is the root 
cause of the evils of a foreign rule. Even in India itself the 
Maurya rule over the Deccan (Circa 250 B.C.) or the Andhra- 
bhfitya rule over Magadha must be considered as a foreign 
rule. The Maratha rule of the Peshwas in modern times must 
also be treated as foreign ; for, the soldiers of the army and the 
officers of civil administration who kept the north under sub- 
jection were Marathas from the Deccan and these never made 
Northern India their home but always returned to the Deccan 
to enjoy their earnings. But the present rule of Scindia, Holkar 
or Gaikwad cannot be looked upon as foreign though it is in 
parts of the country outside Maharashtra. For, their civil and 
military administration is carried on mostly by local men and 
the few Marathas who are found chiefly among clerks and officers 
are recruited not from the Deccan but from locally residing 
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Before concluding it will be convenient to bring here in one 
place all the available evidence in disproof of the opposite 
theory that these ruling families of the Deccan were MarSthas 
but not Kshatriyas. We have shown that the first proof we 
have goes so far back as the ist century A.D. A Nasik cave 
inscription of Gotamlputra &atakarni describes him as " Khatiya 
— Dapamana — Damanassa" i. e. restrainer of the pride of Kshatri- 
yas. The opinion of Cunningham that the Kshatriyas men- 
tioned here are those of Rajaputana is untenable as, firstly there 
were no or very few Kshatriyas then in Rajaputana and secondly 
Gotamlputra never went to Rajaputana ; in fact his conquests 
never extended beyond the Nerbudda. The Kshatriyas referred 
to here are, therefore, the Kshatriyas of Maharashtra itself 
such as the RSshtrakQtas, the ASmakas and others mentioned 
in the inscriptions of Afioka. Next we have the evidence of 
Sabarasvamin author of the Bhashya on the Mlmansa Sutras of 
Jaimini, who may be placed in about 400 A. D. He mentions 
that the Kshatriyas of Andhra call themselves Rajas even though 
they may not actually be doing the work of a Raja viz., protec- 
ting town and country. This clearly admits the existence of 
Kshatriyas in the south. Again KumSrila who belongs to 
about 700 A.D. and who wrote his famous commentary on the 
Bhashya of Sabara remarks that this statement about the An- 
dhras was made by * the Bhashyakara in common with the 
Dakshinatyas which means that the practice of Kshatriyas 
calling themselves Rajas was really prevalent among the Marathas 
of the Deccan. The word Dakshinatya in ancient Sanskrit 
writings always means Maratha the latter word being indeed a 
later and a Prakrit word. This is a most reliable piece of evi- 
dence to hold that the Marathas of the Deccan were in the 7th 
and 8th centuries considered by the orthodox and learned 
Brahmins of the time to be Kshatriyas. And the practice of 
even ordinary (not ruling) Maratha families styling themselves 
Rajas still prevails in the Deccan. We have the support of 
Hiuen Tsang for this statement of Kumarila as in 640 A. D. he 
calls Pulake&n king of Maharashtra a Kshatriya. Fourthly the 
RSshtrakutas were considered to be descendants of Satyaki a 
lunar race Kshatriya. And the Yadavas were considered to be 
42 
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of Valabhi. For Valabhi is not yet shown to have had this name also. 
Anandapura is the name of many towns and notably of Vadnagar and had 
Guhadatta been taken to be a Brahmin come from Vadnagar, it would 
have applied to him properly. But as it is certain that Guhadatta 
was not a Brahmin and had not come from Vadnagar, the expression 
" come from Anandapura or Nagada " would well apply to Bappa, 
who going from that capital conquered Chitod. Dr. D. R. Bhandar- 
kar has in his usual way ignored the word ' tad ' used in the Chitorgadh 
inscription (p. 170 Bengal R. A. S. New series Vol. V) when he 
translates the line jly&d &c. as " May Anandapura be victorious which 
shines" &c, whereas the translation ought to have been " May that 
Anandapura be victorious," meaning thereby the Anandapura des- 
cribed in the previous verse {8} viz. Nagahrada. There is not the 
slightest doubt (see Bhav. Insc. p. 74, 75) that this verse in the 
Chitorgadh inscription clearly states that the vipra BappS. came 
from Anandapura alias Nagahrada. It is well known that Ananda- 
pura is the name of more than one town and Nagahrada is one 
of these. Bappa's coming from Vadanagar is neither contemplated by 
the Chitod Ins. of V. E. 1332 nor by the Atpura inscription. There- 
fore, we maintain that the epithets 'come from Anandapura or Nagaday" 
is an epithet which can well apply to Bappa alone who from thence 
conquered the fortress of Chitod. It would not apply to Guhasena of 
Valabhi at all nor to any other Guhila who may have ruled in Nagada 
itself. The word ' vinirgata ' shows that the man originally came from 
one place and went to another and hence applies to Bappa properly 
who went from Nagada to Chitod. Similarly the epithet * viprakula- 
nandana ' applies to BappS appropriately. The word is no doubt used 
for the sake of alliteration (Anandapura and Anandana) but the epithet 
' delighter of Brahmin families ' refers to the highly religious tendencies 
of Bappa, to bis devotion to Brahmins and ascetics. Hence we think that 
the line is an appropriate description of Bappa and it would be absurd 
to think that the Atpura inscription giving the whole Mewad dynasty 
spoke not a word about BappS or his great exploit. It seems, there- 
fore, proper to hold that in this introductory verse we have a descrip- 
tion of Bappa and putting together the Naravahana, the Atpura and 
the Chitod inscriptions, we may believe that Guhadatta or Bappa was 
the greatest monarch of the family and hence was looked upon as the 
founder and that Guhila was his son. 

It remains to consider how the name Guhadatta in this verse 
may have been used for Bappa. We have stated that Bappa was 
his usual name and not given to him as founder of the family 
(p. 76). But it is possible that he may have had another name in 
consonance with his family tradition and that name might have 
been Guhadatta which is specially mentioned in this Atpura inscrip- 
tion to show his family connection. Bappa according to our view 
belonged to a branch family from the Valabhi family reigning at 
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Note . — RECENT RESEARCH AND THE LIGHT IT THROWS 
ON THE HISTORY OF THIS PERIOD. 

I 

Professor Velankar o£ Wilson College, Bombay has recently ^dis- 
covered a copper-plate grant made by a !§ilah£ra king of Thana in Saka 
915 or A.D. 993, which will shortly be published by him, but which we 
have had an opportunity of inspecting before publication ; and we were 
surprised to find therein not only a complete genealogy of the R&shtra- 
katas of Malkhed, who were the overlords of these Silaharas of Thana 
but a correct reflection of the political condition of India in the tenth 
century A.D. It must be remembered that this grant was made after 
the fall of the Rashtrakfita dynasty in about 974 A.D., and the grant 
actually contains expressions of sorrow over the destruction of Ratta- 
r&jya by Tailapa. This clearly shows how the rule of the Rashtrakutas 
was popular even among the feudatory chiefs ; for who would be disposed 
to deplore the downfall of their overlords after the destruction of their 
power ? The genealogy given in this copper-plate grant, of the REshtra- 
kutas does not differ from the one we have given. Thus we are assured 
that the genealogy hitherto accepted is substantially correct. The grant 
highly extols king Krishna, grand-father of Kakkala in whose reign the 
R&shtrakuta power came to an end and declares that his sovereignty was 
accepted by the whole of India from the Himalaya to Ceylon and from 
the western to the eastern ocean. As this eulogy comes from a grant 
made by an entirely different line of kings and after the loss of their 
power by the Rashtrakutas, it may be taken to be based on substantial 
truth. In the following sloka* the exact political condition of India at 
this time is portrayed. " The Chola trembled with fear and the lord of 

It may be noted that Gajapati and Hayapati became in later tim eg 
hereditary titles of certain Hues of Kings, 
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on this point we may be certain that by 'Hayapati ', only kings of Kanauj 
are meant. As we have already shown, they were, even according to the 
accounts of Arab travellers, strong in cavalry and we find in the above 
Silahara grant the word V&jMa used clearly with reference to the king of 
Kanauj. Hence though Kanauj Hngs had not the title ' hayapati,* nor 
did they call themselves so, other kings and their documents described 
them usually as ' lords of horses ' much as the RashtrakS tas called the 
PratihSras Gurjaras though the latter did not call themselves so. We may, 
therefore, feel sure that the Hayapati Devap ala son of Herambapaia 
spoken of in the Khajuraho inscription from whom the image of Vaikuntha 
was obtained by YaSovarman is the same Devapala spoken of in the 
Siyadoni inscription as son of Shitipala and ruling from Kanauj. The 
genealogy which Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha gives on the supposition that 
the Devapalas are different need not, therefore, be considered. But the 
genealogy which he gives on the supposition that the two are one must 
be given here, and it is as follows. 



VII Mahendrapala I 
( 903, 909 A. D. } 



IX Bhoja II X Mahlpsla, or Kshitip&la 

910 alias Herambapaia or Vin&yakapala 

917. 93i and 941 



XII Devapala XIII Vijayapala 

948 960 

I 

XIV Eajyapaia 
1018 

We may, however, add two observations. Jt is possible that Mahen- 
drapala may be another name of Devapala himself as the date 946 is very 
near 948 a certain date of DevapSla ; and Mahendra is only an amplifica- 
tion of Deva. Secondly, a difficulty is further presented by the fact that 
the Khajuraho inscription above noted and dated Sa.rhvat ion or 954 
A, D. ends with the expression " In the reign of VinSyakapala" as stated 
at page 128 of this volume. We have there stated that the Chandellas 
still nominally recognised the suzerainty of VinayakpSla alias Mahipaia 
who was then dead. But if we believe that this was a reference to a living 
Vinayakapala on the throne of Kanauj also acknowledged as emperor, 
like the last Mogul emperor acknowledged by the MarSthas and the En- 
glish, we shall have to suppose that Devapala had a son named VinSyaka- 



Maiendrapfiia II 
946 
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controversy at page 145 of this volume and stated at the end of the para 
that we may accept the story of Dantidurga being uprooted by Krishna 
though given in one grant only. Mr. Sukthankar in publishing this 
new inscription of Krishna I, dated saka 694 or A. D. 772 says that 
as Krishna himself says nothing wrong about Dantidurga, the story of 
his getting into evil ways and his eventual supression may be disbeliev- 
ed. We think after looking into the several documents that the story 
may be accepted with some variation. The Baroda grant which is dated 
812 A. D. i. e„ only 40 years later cannot be set aside altogether. There 
can be no reason why a false statement should have been made so shortly 
after Krishna. Any statement in an inscription should be given its due 
weight unless we can show how an erroneous idea might have arisen. 
Now this account may very easily have been forgotten in later times or 
may have been omitted from a sense of propriety. The Karda grant 
which is dated 972 A.D. may have made, after 200 years, the mistaken 
statement that Dantidurga left no issue since his uncle Krisna succeeded 
him and we may believe that Dantidurga left behind him a son who was 
ill-behaved and who consequently was set aside by his powerful uncle 
Krishna. The words in the Baroda grant are wide enough to admit 
this possibility; ^ g^prjssr f^JTr^^TlW KT^ ^ *ff5r%cTW ^% 
mentions only a Vamsya or a person to whom inheritance goes and may 
include a son of Dantidurga. This indeed lays down a good maxim viz : 
that any rightful heir, if he is unfit to govern by his licencious behaviour 
should be set aside by the nest heir for the benefit of the family (STl^f^), 
We see that this was done at the very next step; for we are told that 
Krishna's elder son Govinda was immersed in sensual pleasures and was 
therefore set aside by his younger brother Dhruva (Deoli grant). In fact 
. a battle was fought, between them according to the Paithan grant (Ep. 
Ind. III. p. 167) which states that Dhruva defeated his brother Govinda 
though assisted by Kanchi, Ganga, Vengi and M&iava. This also shows 
that outsiders are ready enough to interfere in internecine quarrels ; but 
it also shows that the Rajputs who came to the front about this period 
were men of strong moral fibre and the people also sided with virile and 
well-conducted claimants. It may, in short, 'be accepted that though 
Dantidurga was not himself ill-behaved nor was himself uprooted by 
Krishna, his son most probably was from the Baroda grant.* 



* The several records of the RSshtrakutas in order of date are as follows : 
I The recently published Bhandak plates of Krishna I (Ep. In. XIV 
772 A.D. 2. Paithan grant (Ep. In. III. 167) of 794 A-E- 3- Baroda grant 
(Ind. Ant. XII. p. 162) of 812 A.D. 4. Bagumra grant (Ind. Ant. XII. 
p. 187) of 867 A.D. 5. Alas plates of Govind III. (Ep. Ind. VI. p. 209) 

and Samangad plates (ditto) of 7- Karda grant (Ind. Ant. XII. 

p. 9O7) of 972 A.D. etc. 
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— discussion and evidences about 

uprootment by Krishna of — 352!. 
—son of Indrar&ja— exploits and 

territory of 144L 
— story of death, of — 145. 
Dasyu and Mlechchha— meaning 

of— 65. 

Dayitavishnu, father of Gopala 140. 
Dabala or Bundelknand — extent 

of— 40f. 
Dabima 25. 

Deccan ruling families were Mara- 
th&s not Kshatriyas — all evi- 
dences that — 329ft. 

Deccan settlement 321. 

Delhi 36f . 

Deity — favourite — changeable — ex- 
amples 197. 
Deora 23. 
Devabhadra 42. 

Devap&la, nephew and successor 

of Dharmapala — date of — 141 
, — Devapala, successor of Mabipala 

— account of — 107. . 
DevaSakti or Devaraja, brother and 

successor of Kakutsa — date of 

— 100. 
Devagravas 271, 274. 
DevavSta 291. 
DevavrSta 27if, 274. 
Dhanakataka 47. 
Dhanap&la poet 120. 
Dhanga, successor of Harsha — 

inscriptions, exploits and extent 

of Empire of — i26ff. 
DharanlvarSha, subordinate to Ma- 

hlpala 1 16. 
Dharmapala, son and successor of 

Gopala — exploits date and ac- 
count of 140. 
Dhrnvabhata 116. 
Dhruva Nirfipama, younger brother 

and successor of Govrad II — ex- 



ploits of — 146. 
— defeats Mibira 104L 
Dhanyap&la 25, 
Dh&nyapSlaka 23. 
Didda, queen — some facts of— -158. 
Didiot 23. 
Dining — inter 250! 
Divisions— usual — of countries for 

administration ; their names and 

examples 23of. 
DivodsSa 60, 269, 273f, 276, 281, 

283, 295. 
Doyamata 23, 25. 
Dr&da 41. 
Drupada 14, 291. 
Draupadi 24, 44. 

Drinking— generally abstained from 
202. 

Drona Bh&radv&ja 14, 52. 
Druttyus 276ft, 28if, 284ff, 297. 
— progress of — 294. 
Durgavati Rani— inference by 

Smith from story of— and author's 

reply to it 133. 
Durlabhar&ja 93f . 
Durlabha 93. 

— brother and successor of 
VigraharSja 97. 
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Economical condition, good as re- 
sult of political condition 255. 
Elliot i62fi, 168. 
ElorS temple of Siva 153. 
Ekalinga Mah&tmya 84f . 
Ekabahu 41. 
Ekapada 4of. 

Empire never meant annexation 
but subordination, examples 221. 
Engl'sh 102. 
Ethnology 8, 
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Fleet Dr. 148, 150, 352- 

Flesh eating— state of things with 

regard to — 202! 
Foreign descent theory 5 ft. 
— criticised CQsi. 
— loses support 17. 
— refuted 15. 

Foreign domination— external and 
internal — bad efiects of — 255. 

— invasions, stopped =561. 

rule characteristics of — examples 

and inference therefrom 3igf. 

G 

G&janaka— extent of— fabulous 39. 
41. 

Gang.i King 146. 

G&ngeyadeva, son of Kakkaladeva 

— date of — 136. 
Garga — explanation of — in Angi- 

rasa stock 58!'. 
— descent of — 56, 
Gaura 23. 
Garua 24I 

—identical with Gujar 25. 
Gauda— Bengal— extent of 39ft. 
— deia— Thanesar 69. 
Gaudapada— commentator on Sa.ii- 

khya K&rika 214. 
Gaurishankar Ojh& 122, 332*. 336, 

338II 345* 3JS. 350. 352. 
—views, oi and authorities relied 

upon by— on Bappa Rawal— 

Gautama s6£. 

Gautamiputra Satakarni, a sudra 

47- 

Geetoe 6. 
Geholts 4. 

Genealogies not proper to distrust 
for averages 345*- 
46 



Ghaghada or Rahapa, successor of 

Mundraja— date of — 115. 
Gharwar 8, 55, 124. 
Gibbon 5, 12. 

Gifts and taxes for temples 2362. 
Gohila 23. 
Gohilaputra 23. 
Gondas S. 
Gopala Avauti 102. 
— descendant of Pratihara P&la 
dynasty — and evidence thereof 
I39f- 

— the elected Emperor, capital and 
exploits of — 139. 

— Kshatriya and a Buddhist— ac- 
count, exploits and date of— 1391. 

Gopala II son and successor of 
Rajyapala 141. 

Gopendra 93. 

Gotra — BM.radva.ja 14. 

Gotras borrowed from Purohits — 
theory of — 50 ; this theory a mis- 
conception 5of£. 

— by descent and not by disciple- 
ship, instances 52f . 

— eight — according to Baudb&yana 
56. 

— four— according to Mbh. and 

Pravar&dhyas 56. 
—history of— of Solar and Lunar 

races 56! 
— mention of— necessary 51. 
—mention of— by Rajputs useless 

5*- 

—of Brahmins, Kshatnyas and 

Vaishhyas— why the same 54. 
— oi Maratha Kshatriya families 

33 1 - 

— oi Modern Rajputs with Gotras 

of their Purohits 55. 
—of the Rajputs 49th 
Gotra and Pravar s6fi. 

minute examination of— a6fi, 

—system— benefit of 49f. 
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Gotras — reasons of theory o£ Vi- 
jfiSnelvara about 53. 

Gotra Rishi founder of tlie family 
examples 87. 

Gotra Rishi and Pravara Rishi, 
latest view of — 56 

— relation of and difference bet- 
ween 57. 

— rule in firauta sfitras and author's 

interpretation of it joff . 
— gloka in MahabhSrata on 56, 
— Vasishtha 14. 
Govind 1 144. 

Govlnd II son and successor of 
Krishnar&ja — some facts of — 145I 
Govind III 107, 119, 140. 
— Jagatunga, Dhurva Kirupama's 

son and successor — exploits and 

account of — 146L 
Govind IV 154. 

Govindraja — successor of Indra. 

Ill — confusion about him in 

different plates and account and 

date of him 150. 
Grant Als of Yuvaraja Govind II 

145, 171, 230. 
— Amagacchi of Vigrahar&ja III 

140. 

— BhagumrS 105. 
— Balavarman 106. 
— Baroda 145. 

— Bhad&n by a lil&hSra king 350. 

— Bhalgur 234. 

— Bhagalpura I40ff. 

— Copperplate by a Silahara king of 
Thana — political condition des- 
cribed in — 349f . 

•— Daulpura of Bhoja — contents of 
the seal there on — io8f. 

— Dighwa Dubauli by Mahendra- 
p51a 106, 230. — contents of the 
seal of — 108L 

— Kharda 120, 147ft. — date of and 

—inference from 151. 
pf karkarSja dated 812,-176, 



Grant — Kavi 146. 

— Kharepatana 147, 149!. 

— Khalimptira of DhanapSla 139! 

— MShva 234. 

— Xavasari i48f, 152! 

— Paifchan of Govind III 171, 234. 

— Radhanpura 145L 

— Samangadh 145. — date of and 

inference from 144. 
— Sangali 176. — date of 1491". 
— -SarvanStha MahlpSla— date of 

and inferences from — 141. 
— Vani Dindori 146. 
— WardhS l44ff, 175. 
Grierson Dr. 12, 1721, 263, 280, 

293. 294. 

— extracts from writings of— on 

Indian languages etc. 533?. 
Gristmada — story of— 60. 
Guh&datta 83. 

— distinct from Guliila and identi- 
fied with Guhasena of Valabhi — 
result thereof not satisfying the 
requirements 346L 

— name — how used for Bappa 347!. 

Guhasena 75. 

Guhila 55, 346IX 

— son of BappS 79. 

Guhilots 8, 2jf, 2C, 5c, 33, 69ft. 
83, 90. 

— are they foreigners' 83ft'. 

— Kings — comparative genealogy of 

— 8if. 
—line — virtues of — 77. 
— story of — yof. 

— theory of — some extracts from 
-83. 

Gujars — 8, xof, 17, 33, 27, 29IL 
— characters and profession ot— 10. 
— not foreigners 31. 
— Prakrit for Gaur:; 23. 
Gujarati Language 33 f. 
Gujaratra 40! . 
Gunadhya 279. 
Guptas 3. 
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Gupta Empire g. 
Gurjars 9, S3. 
— of Bhinmal 69. 
G&vaka 94. 

— compared with Bappa 95! 

— first great king of Chauh&ns of 

Sambhar according to Harsha 

stone Inscription 92I 
Guvaka II son of Chandrataja 

94. 9 6 ' 

H 

Hadas of Bundikota 16. 
Haeala plates 106. 
Haihaya Keyurvarsha 14. 
— Sahasrarjuna— Aryan 30. 
— Record 50. 

Haihayas not M'.echchhas 30. 
— origin and territory of— 134. 
Hamira 70. 

Hammira KSvya — story of origin of 
Chauhaiii and Pushkara lake in 
14. 97- 

Harbilas Sarad 92. 
HariSchandra 06, 272. 
HarivamSa 30. 
HariySla 41. 

Harsha 1, 29, 101, 124,148, 154, 182. 
— Bala, son and successor of 

Mughatunga 136. 
— son and successor of RShila — 

account of — 125. 
—Siva, family deity of 95. 
Harshacharita 29, 441, 103, 135. 
Harsha— Empire of 138. 
Haritata 23, 25. 
Haritas 59. 
H&rita 73, 96. 

Hindu India, beginning of — if. 
Hindus, against amalgamation 31. 
-—firm belief in Metempsychosis 301 
Hinduism— condition of— a^Sf. 
— prominent feature of— a. . 
—and tolerance 109. 



Hiecn Tsang 4, 28, 37, 39, 45 f, 47 , 

IO7, 117, I2 4 f 157, 171, 206, 2I0f, 

229, 248, 329. 
Hoerule Dr. 265, 295. 
Homsr 22, 80. 
Hula 23, 26. 
— not Htina 26. 
Hume 71. 

Hunas 4, 6, gf, 26, 291, 35f, 68f, 8af 
— not Kshatriyas 26. 
— mentioned as foreigners 30, 
— not included in 36 families. 30, 

I 

Ibbetson 7. 

Ibn Haufcal — extracts from writ- 
ings of — 166. 

— statement about dress by — 187. 

Ibn Khurdabda — information of 
India by 164. 

— examination of the extract from 
work of — on caste : and its 
identification 178! 

War 72, 75. 

Idols — famous — of India 199. 

Idol worship of Allans and non- 
Aryans 198! 

Idolatry why permitted in Hindu- 
ism and its significance 198I 

Ikshv&ku 27 4 f, 289. 

Illiad 22. 

InSnia villages — privileges of owners 
of— 234I 

India — Mediaeval — resemblance and 
difference of — with holy Roman 
Empire 227. 

— old and new— divisions of 
and different kingdoms in 136; 

— other kingdoms in — from 
800-1000 A.D. 157ft. 

— why enslaved by foreign domina- 
tion 222. 

Indians— dress of — 1874 

— -foodof 184.fi. 
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Indians — how asserted right of 

chosing a king 222I 
—not flesh eaters — some exceptions 

185I 

—noble character towords foreign- 
era of — IQlf. 

•—ornaments — of 187!. 

Indra II — story of marriage of — 144, 

India III — captured Kanauj 106. 

Indrachandra 159. 

Indraraja or IndrSyudha 101. 

Indraraja of Kanauj 140 

Indraraja III, — successor of AkS- 

lavarsha — some facts of — 149. 
Inscriptions — AchaleSvara 77, 81, 

84ff. 

— Achalagadh 82. 

— Bappa's legend and interpreta- 
tion there of 73. 
*— of ASoka 329. 

— XtapurS 78ft, 82f, 86, 154, 301, 
332*. 336, 34 2 . 345 f » 348.— exam 
iiiation of verse in 8sff. 

— BSnapurS — Genealogy given in — 
348. 

—Bharut Torana 51. 

—Copperplate of Benares 135. 

—Benares and Bhillanri 105. 

—Benares and Assam 107. 

—-Benares of Dhanaga — examina- 
tion of contents of — 124I 

— BhagalpnrS mentioning standing 
army 224. 

— Bijolia 50, 9iff.; translation and 
interpretation of beginning verse 
of— 93. 

— Bilhanri-stone 14, 135^ 238. 
— Buchakaia 103I 
— of chahSdadeva of Rantham- 
bhor 92. 

— chatsu 334, 336; — Examination 

of Gnhila Variiia in — 345. 
— CWtoregadh 77, 81, 84*! 384. 
— Daulatpura and others— Date of 



Inscriptions — Dharanlvai&ha 
— Date count of 1 16. 

— Ekalinga 74, 84, 

— Ghatifiia— inference from ac- 
count of in ; reason of non — 
mention of Kanauj Soverign ill. 

— Gawaliar Bhoja 13. 

— Valabha Sua mi 235. 

—Bhoja Prafs as ti— relating to Im- 
perial Pratiharas of Kanauj 304L 

— Haihayas of Chedi 14. 

— Harsha stone 13, giff, 159. inter- 
pretation of expression in by 
Keilhorn and author — 95. 

— relating to chahamSnas 302! 

— KalaclrSri Haihaya 52. 

— Kanheri — date of and inference 
from 147. 

— Khajurfiho X26ff, 350f. 

— must be verified 84. 

— • NavasSri — Cbaiukya 73. 

— Narav&hana, 80, 82, 86f, 177, 

333*, 346- 
— Nasika cave of Gautaml Putra 

gatakarni 47, 3*9. 
— Nllagunda — date of and inference, 

from— 147, 155. 
— Nityavarsha 322. 
— Paia and REshtrakSta 102. 
— Patanarayana 50. 
— Pratapagadh 350, 352. 
— Pratiharas 29. 

— PratihSra — published by Gauri- 

shankar — discussion of genealogy 

therein 35of. 
— PehewS— Date of— 159. 
— Rai SBgara 340. genealogy of, 
— kings in — 348. 
— at Rajor 31, 108. 
— relibility of — 71. 
— &garatala— of Bhoja 98, 103! 
—extract about Vatsaraja_ and its 

meaning looff ; 4 verses in praise 

of Nagabhata 103. 
—SiySdoni 106, no, 235ft, 241, 
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Inscript — some — in original 
301 f. 

— Sundarahill Chachigdeva 92. 
Itihasa and Purana, tradition of 

Kshatriyas 261 f. 
Itsing — Chinese traveller 218. 

J 

Jabulistfina 35, 37. 
Jackson 33. 

Jagannatha records 160. 
Jagattunga, son of Ak&lavarsha — 

account of — 149. 
Jahahuti 41, 

Jain work — translation of and in- 
ference from a verse stating con- 
quest of Kanauj 10 r, 

Jainism— condition of— 248. 

— growth of — in different parts 203. 

— not yet prominent 197. 

Jaipur 24. 

Jamadagni 566, 

Jammuval 55. « 

Janamejaya 19. 

JarSsandha 100. 

Jayachand 68. 

Jayachandra 158. 

Jayapftla 108. 

— Date of— 157. 

Jayar&ja 93. 

Jaya&akti and VijayaSakti 125. 
JaySplda of Kakota dynasty 158. 
Jadeja 55- 
J&dhava 23a. 
J&landhara 40f. 

— or Kangrakota kingdom of Tri- 

garta — history of — i58f. 
Jejjaka name — derivation and date 

of — 125. 
jhala 22, 25, 55. 
Jfi&neivara 330. 

Jogar&ja, son of Vanaraja — date 

of— 115. 
Johnson 11. 

Juzur — kingdom of — 32. 
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Kabul kingdoms, history, names of 

kings and dates of 1 57. 
Kachchhamandala 40. 
Kachchhavahtas 24f, 55. 
Kakkal — successor of Khottiga — 

account and exploits of — 151. 
Kakustha or Kakkuka, nephew 

and successor of Nagabhata — 

Date of 100. 
Kakutsa 23, 25. 
Kalachfiris of Chedi 134?!. 
—branch of Haihayas — extent and 

date of 134I 
— genealogy of — 137. 
— not new branch but old one, 137. 
— pure Kshatriyas and Saivas 137. 
Kalasna 23. 
Kalhana 22, 159. 

Kali age myth — effect and reasons 

of— 43, 46I 
— interpretation of — 47. 
— later than 7th century, 47L 
Kalinga 103. 
K&Iabhoja 80. 

— and Khomm&na foot-note on 
82. 

— Vila's successor 79. 
Kalachchhuraka 23. 
Kalahayanjaya 41. 
Kamalakara Bhatta 312. 
Kamatu— date of — 157. 
KamSsha 23, 25. 
Kamboja or Kabul 34, 40, 42. 
KSmbojas 30. 

KSmarfipa or Assam — extent of 
40I 

Kanauj 13, 98ff. 

— Empire — contest for — 102. 

Kanuj Empire — decaying — compa- 
red with Mughal Empire 102. 

Kandahara — history of Wngsdom 
of 158. 

K&ntipura 41. 
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Sankara — controversy of with Man- 

dana Milra 214. 
— date of 2 1 81 
— death of 217. 

— doctrines of 3i2f aad result 
therefrom 217. 

— foundations of 4 Mathas by 215. 

— greatness of 215. 

— Native place and date of 213. 

— Prof. Pathak's internal and ex- 
ternal authorities about date of 

218. 

— views of Vidy&ranya and Venka- 
teSvara on date of— not correct 

219- 

— why Praebcahanna Buddha and 
causes of bis success 212I 

Sankaradvijaya — inference from, 
statement of — about KuraSriia 207 

Sarikaragana, son and successor 
of Lakshmana 136, 

Sarada Harbilas 14, 37. 

SaSafika of Karnasuvarna 139. 

Sasi 23ft. 

SaSibhava 25, 

Satrughna 272, 274, 287, 295. 
Saoraseni 3. 
&hi, king of ESra 107. 
Stkambhara 361". 

&kambart-familyof 3 5. 
&Uiv&hana 80. 

&tav5hana» Andhra Emperor 134. 
Sfla 345f. 

§Ha and Apar&jita-foot-note on 82. 
— Bhoja's successor 79. 
SiAditya 75, 
Sisodias 4. 

Jpro cnlt, revival of a. 
&vadesha 41;' 

Siva worship prominent 116, 203! 
— worship origin and history of — 

204. 

SivSji 5, 72f. 

— belonged to Northern Rajput 
family of Sisodias 324! 



Sivalik hills 35*1, 40. ; 
Slyafca or Sri Harsha, son of Vairi- 

sirhha — exploits of 119. 
— date of n8fi. 
Sraata Sfitras 54, 60. 
— dictum of 58. 
Srlchandra 93. 

Srlvallabha, son of Krishna 101. 
Suchibhava 25. 
Suchivarman 81. 
SS&rakamal&kara 44, 48, 312. 
— refutation of Varna dictum, in 

315. 

Sfidras, agriculture occupation of 

183, 

— and others drinkers 212. 
SuktimSn 41. 
Sunahotra 58. 
Sunahgepa 272. 

T 

Tank kingdom— account and iden- 
tification of— mentioned by Su- 
laiman 163. 

Tailapaia 120, 151. 

Takkana 35, 37. 

Taka23. 

TakshaSilS 292f , . 
TantrapSla 159. 

TSntric worship — disappearance of 

2 

Tapas and sanny&sa I9gf . 

Tapasvis origin and growth of 200. 

Taura 25, 55. 

Taxes — system of 230. 

Temples of favourite deities — 

custom of building of igjt. 
Th&nesar 29,- 

Tod, Col. 7, 13. 16, 2aff, 50, 70f, 
73ff, 78ff, 90, 98f, 117, 159, 338f 
341. 

Tod's Annual 9. 
— Rajas tS.n 14. 
Tomara 40, 42, 
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